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On the 18th inst., at 27, Bloomsbury-square, the wife of S. “i - 


brahams, Esq., of a daughter. : 
the 18th N at Chatsworth-terrace, Wavertree- 
road, Liverpool, the wife of David Jacobs, of a daughter. 

On the 19th inst., at 4, Clarendon Villes, Mildmay Park, Stoke 
Newington-green, the wife of W. Flatau, Esq., of a son. 

On the 19th inst., at 8, Summer-place, Broaghton-lane, Man- 
chester, the wife of L. Gulipoliti, Esq., of a son, : 

Ou the 19th inst., at 48, Upper Stanhope-street, Liverpool, the 
wife of Mr. Abraham Lyons, of a son. 


On the 19th inst., at 87, Grove-street, Liverpool, the wife of Mr. | 


Tichae] Emanuel, ofason, 
: On the 19th inst., the wife of Mr. Edward A. Cohen, of 30, 
Trinity-square, Southwark, of a daughter, . 
On the 20th inst., at 1, Shrewsbury-road, Westbourne-park, Was 
the wife of John Davies, Esq., surgeon-dentist,ofason, 
On tue 2ist inst., at The Laurels, Church-street, Stoke Newing- 
ton, Mrs. Samuel Lyons, of a daughter. eae . 
On the 21st inst., at 17, Union-street,? Bath, Somersetshire, the 
wite of Mr, Abraham Abrahams, of a son. ' 


| Marriages. 
Cn the 9th inst., at the residence of the bride’s father, by the 
Rov, A. Barnett, assisted by the Rev. J. Cohen, Marx Gradvohl 
ose., of Paris, to Sarah, second daughter of Marcus Samuel, Esq., 
Yinsbury-square, London. No cards. 
Onthe 14th September; by the Rev. A. B. Davis, at the residence 
-¢ the bride's parents, Mr. Isaac H. Levy, eldest son of Mr. H. 
covy, of Jéwry-street, London, to Elibabeth, second daughter of 
‘ry, Isaac Moss, George s reet, South Sydney, New Soath Wales. 


Deaths. 


On the 18th inst., aged 9 weeks, Sarah; and on the 19th inst., 
Kate, twin daughters of Mr. Joseph Franks, 10, Park place, York- 
street, Cheetham, Manchester. 

On the 21st inst., at Lewis Cottage, Bushey, Herts, Lewis, only 
son of Abraham and Rebecca Solomons, aged 3 years, 


ATR SOLOMON JOSEPIT and Mrs. JOSEPH BRITTON 
“¥4 and Family return their mast sincere THANKS to their’ 
rations and friends for the kind attentions during. the week of 


YTATANLED, for the BRISTOL CONGREGATION, a 
VY Gentleman as and NYP OA. Qualifications required: 
-leasant and agreeable voice, aceompanied with devotional, 
praper, grammatical Reading. Applicatio. s will not be attended. 
-unless tesunjonials can be forwarded as to religions and moral 
cjaraeter, If competent to give Hebrew instruction satisfactory 
t e parents of large respectable familics, with industrious habits, 
mov make teaching a further consideration to the salary, which 
wii. he determined as to qualfications of the candidate. 

Also wanted, » Young Active Man as Assistant WOW to the 
‘Conerezation. whose duty will be to attend at the butcher, when 
recidred: to WAND Meat correctly and religiously, and obtain a 
eovrifieate frow a London WM as to lis competency for the same. 
lithe candidnte has any capacity, desire, or kaowledge of MONY 
frawonld be an advantage at some future time to become an as- 
siginnt to our present OVW, in case of emergency or necess ty. 
Auy application or information the candidates may require will be 
promptly replied to by IL. Levy, Fsq., President, Hill V ieW House, 
keseroft road, Bristol. 


ARTED, for the Hebrew Congregation at CURACOA, 

«a Gentlemen capable of discharging the duties of READER 
aceording to the Portuguese pronunciation, 
LCTURER, and HEBREW TEACHER. — he Worship is 
© odueted on principles which combine some of the changes intro- 


*Emenuel,” of New York, 


Applications to be made to Jacob Mendes De Costa, Esq., Man- | 
cl ester, from whom may be learned all particulars with respect to | Colaco, Benjamin, Esq. 


dyties, salary. &e., &e. 


- 


\'PST LONDON SYNAGOGUE OF BRITISH JEWS. 
MarGaret S-reet, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
.\7 ANTED, as KEEPER ot the BURIAL GROUND of 
\W this Synagezae, a Married Man, not less than 25 years of 
 ANpheatond and references to be forwarded to the Secretary, 
‘rom all particulars may be obtained. 


3EWs’ HOSPITAL, LOWER NORWOOD. 
(Removed from Mile End.) 


\ AN'TED GENTLEMAN. of the Jewish religion to 


TAKE CHARGE of the EDUCATION of the BOYS, 
and to assist in the duties of the Synagogue in the above-named 
Tistitution. A liberal salary will be given. Application, on or 


 bo*®ore the Ist December, to be made by letter to Moses Levy, Esq. 


(Chairman of the Education Committee), 20, Hyde Park-square, 
W By order, | 

| S. SOLOMON, Sec. 
Man 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. 


JVO-MORROW (Saturday), November 26th, Rev. H. L, 
4 HARRIS will Deliver a Discourse atthe JEWS’ INFANT 
SCHOOL, Ccommercial-street, Whitechapel, at Half-past One 
o’slock precisely, Afternoon Service at One. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


ATOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the next Half- 
| yearly Examination for MATRICULATION in this Univer- 
wll contmence on MONDAY, the 9th of JANUARY, 1865. 
Is: addition to the Metropolitan Examination, a Provincial Exawina- 
ticn will be held in the Town Hall of LEEps. | 
Every Candidate is required to transmit his Certificate of Age to 
*“.e Registrar (Burlington House, LondonwW.) at least fourteen 
cd«ys before the commencement of the Examination. 

Candidetes who pass the Martriculation Examination are entitled 
to proceed to the Degrees conferred by the University in Arts, 
Science, and Medicine: and are exempt (1) from the Entrance 
Examination otherwise imposed on Candidates for admission to the 
“oval Military College at Sandhurst ; (2) from those Examinations 
cf which every Medical Student now commencing his professional 
studies is required to have passed someone; (3) from tbe Preli- 


on Candidates for its Fellowship ; and (4) from those Examinations 
Qf which it is necessary for every person entering upon Articles of 
C.erkship to an Attorney to have passed some.one,—such as Ma 
t:.culatein the First Division being entitled t0 the additional ex- 
ecaption from one year’s Service 


WILLIAM 3B. CARPENTER, M.D., 


| A DINNER will take place at the LONDON TAVERN 


: ach, Esq. Abraham Lazarus, Esq. 
E. Alex, Esq.' Alexander Levy, Esq. 
Joshua Alexander, Esq. | Hyam Levy, Esq. 
Moss Ausell, Esq. | Jacob Levy, Esq.. 


Maurice Hart, Esq. 


Alexr. Isaacs, Esq. Jo 
J 


| J. M. Isaaes, Esq. 
Isaac Jacobs, Esq. 


Andrade, David, Esq. 
evred into the West London Synagogue by the Rev, Professor | Aloof, John, Esq. 


Merks, and some which have been adopted by the Congregation | Castello, M., Esq. 


| De Symons, 8. L., Esq. 


Donations will be thankfully received the following gentlemen 


| COMMITTEE. 
| Rev. S. Ascher. | ; Rev. M. B. Levy. 
Rey. B, H, Ascher. | Mr. 8, Lazarus. 


November 17. 186!. 


OF DISTRESSED WIDOWS. 
_ Established a.m. 8685—1825. 
, Patrons—Sir Moses Montéfiore, Bart., F.R.S. 
3 Baron L. de Rothschild, M.P 
A DINNER, in sid of the Funds of this Institution, will 


take place at the LONDON BAVERN, on THURSDAY, 
the 15th December; i 


S. L. DE SYMONS, Eég., in the Chair, 
Joseph Abrahams, E§q., President. 
Joseph. Lazarus, Esq., Vice-President. 
Marcus Samuel, Esq., Treasurer. 


STEWARDS AND COMMITTEE. 


Albert Auerb 


Rev. B. H. Ascher. 


Moses Levy, Esq. 
Elias Cohen, Esq. have. 


Rev. M. B. Levy. 


David Davis, Esq. A. Lusk, Esq., Ald. 
Joseph Davis, Esq, H. L. Moses, Esq. 
Moss Defries, Esq. 


Moss, Esq. 
S. E. Moss, 
B.S. Phillips, Bsq.., Ald. 
Moss Phillips, Esq. 
Marcus Pool, Esq. 7 
BE. Dresser Rogers, Esq. 
ogeph Samuel, Esq. 
L. Schiff, Esq. 
udeh Solomon, Fsq. 
Philip Solomon, Esq. 
Saul Solomon, Esq. 
Walter Symons, Esq. 
Miehl. Woolf, Esq. 
N. L. D. Zimmer, Esq. 


L. Franklin 
Rev. A. L. 


S. Heilbuth, Esq. 
David Hyam, Esq. 


H. A, Isaacs, Esq. 


Lewis Jacols, Esq. 
John Jonas, Esq. 
Joseph Joséph, Esq. 
H. L. Keeling, Esq. | 
Rey. M. Keizer. | | 


The object of this Charity is to allow respectable Widows Five 


“Shillings weekly during their lives. The present number ot Pen. | 


sioners is THIRTY, and very many ate anxious to be elected to 
receive the bounty, for which purpose fands are earnestly solicited. 
Donations and Subscriptions will be thankfully received by— 
Mr. Joseph Abraltams, President, 1, Houndsditeh ; | 
Mr. Joseph Lazarus, Vice-President, 96, Whitechapel-road ; 
Mr. Marcus Samuel, Treasurer, 21, Finsbury-square; and by 
MOSS ANSELL, Hon. 
#1, Houndsditch. 
‘“ GATES OF HOPE” INCORBQRATED CHARITY 
SCHOOLS OF THE SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE JEWS’ 
| CONGREGATION, . 
InsTITUTED 5424 — 1664. 


on WEDNESDAY, the I8th Jan., 1865, to celebrate the 


Alexander Alexander... 


BARNETT ABRAHAMS TABLET FUND. _ 
Shee Committee beg most respectfully to thank the public 
for the kind assistance they have received fromthem. The 


| same being now complete, thay 
INAUGURATION will take SATURDAY. 


URDAY. Dec. 3 
0625, it being the AN, on which oceasion the 


are respectfully invited. 


J EWs’ QRPHAN ASYLUM, 
ENTER-GROUND, (GOODMAN’S-FIELDS, 


of MARCH NEXT, atthe LONDON TAVERN,  Bishopsgate- 
street. 


JACOB WALEY, Esa., M.A., President, in the Chairs 


| = Thelist of Stewards will be shortly announced. 


J. SALOMONS, 
JEWS ORPHAN ASYLUM, | 
 TENTER GROUND, 


the above Asylum for the admission of FOUR CHILDREN 


| deprived of both parents. | 
Applications are requested to be made to the Secretary, 22, Great 


Prescott-street, who will furnish printed forms of Petiton, which 


23rd of December next, and from whom further particulars may be 
ascertaine |. By order, 


J. SALOVONS, See, 


HAND-IN-HAND ASYLUM,’ 
51, WELLCLOse-sQUALY. 


Decayed Tradesmen, 
Supported by Voluntaiy Contributions. 
EsTABLISHED 1840. 
?Patron—Rev. Dr. N. M. ADLER. 
T a GENERAL COURT of the Governors and Sub- 


the ELECTION of TWO INMATES, | 
JONAS JACOBS, E-q., President, in the Chair. 


the Scrutineers made the followjng return.— s 


678 Votes 
ohn Jacohs oe oe ee -- 88. 
_ Whereupon the two first name Candidates were declared duly 
elected. by order, 


WO HUNDREDTH ANN(VERSARY of the foundation of the | 
above Schools; and also in aid of the fands of the ** Beth Helim ” 
Hospital. | 

NATHANIEL MONTEFIORE, Esgq., President, in the Chair. | 

The Schools were originally instituted under the title of ** Ets- 
Haim ” (Tree ot Life), in the reign of Charles IT., a few years after 
the return of the Jews to this country, nnder Menasseh Sen Israel, 
aud coeval with the erection of the first Synagogue. 


FIRST LIST OF STEWARDS. 
Nath. Montetiore, President. 
Joseph Sebag, Esq , Treasurer. 
Abitbol, Isaac, Esq. Henriques, Jacob Q., Esq. 
Andrade, Moses De Costa, Isq.| Levy, M. de J., Esq. 
Lindo, Nethaneel, Esq. 
Lindo, J. N., Esq. 
Montague, Samuel, Esq. 
Montefiore, Sir Moses, Bart.; 
F.R.S. 
Montefiore, Horatio J., Esq. 
Cohen, Henry L., Esq. Montetiore, J. M., Esq. 
Cohen, Lionel L., Esq. ‘Montefiore, A. J., Esq. | 
Cohen, Levi, Esq. Mocatta, Fred. D., Esq, F.R.G.S, 
Cavaliere, —, Esq. | Mocatta, E., Esq. sutiell 
Davidson, Benjamin, Esq, Magnus, L. 
De Pass, D., Esq. Magnus, Philip, Esq., B.A. 
De Pass, A., Esq. Phillips, Mr. Alderman. 
De Pass, M., Esq. Picciotto, M. H., Esq. 
De Pass, E., Esq. Pieciotto, Jas., Esq. 
Peo], Solomon, Esq. 
Rothschild, Nathaniel, Esq. 
Sassoon, D. Sassoon, Esq. 
| Suhamy, D., Esq. 
| Waley, Simon I., Esq. 
| Woolf, D., Esq. 

| S. E. MOSS, Secretary. 

16, Barge Yard Chambers, Bucklersbary, 


SOUP KiTCHEN FOR THE JEWISH POOR, 
Brack Horse YArod, ALDGATE. 
Patrnoy.—The Rev. Dr. ADLER, Chief Rabbi. 
T'HE Public is respectfully informed that the Soup Kitchen 
will RE-OPEN for the Seasonon MONDAY, the 12th ot 
DecemlLer next, at Six o’clock in the evening. 


Castello, B., Esq. 
Castello, D., Esq. 


Finzi. S. L., Esq. | 
Goldsmid, Julian, Esq. 
Goldsmid, George, Esq. 
Godefroi, 5. H., Esq. 
Guedalla, H., Esq. 


Mr. PHILIP BEYFUS, President. 
Mr, Moss ANSELL, Vice-President. 
Mr. Jonas Jacobs, Treasurer. 


Mr. Hyani Ansell. 
Mr. S. H. Andrade, 
Rey. A. Barnett. Mr. Samuel Lyons, 

Mr. 8. G. Beyfus. . Mr. Henry I. Lyon. 

Mr. H. H. C: llins, Rey. D, Piza. 

Mr. P. D. Collins. Mr. Salomon Pool. 

Mr. Bernard Engel. Mr. Samuel Pool. 

Rev. 8. M. Gollancz, Mr. J. 1; Soiomon. | 
Mr. Isaac Hyam. ‘Mr, Algernon E, Sydney. 
Rev. M. Keizer. 


Mr, Abraham Lazarus. 
Mr. Alexander Levy. 


SALOMONS, Secretary. 


SOUP KITCHEN FOR THE JEWISH POOR. 
Brack Horse Yarp, Atp@ate, HiGH-sTREET. 

HE Committee of this Charity are prepared to RECEIVE 
TENDERS for 3,600 lbs. of BREAD, more or less, (second 
quality,) weekly, to be delivered from December till April ; also for 
about THREE TONS of RICE and NEW BARLEY during 
Tenderé accompanied by Samples, must be forwarded to the 
Office of the Board of Guardians«n Tuesday, the 29th inst.; and 
ersons sending Tenders are requested to be im attendance on 


i Mrs Henry Merwich.. ‘ 


.| Mrs. Samuel Dutch, 


Co., Lombard-street. 
| GEORGE BURT, F.R.C.S., Hon Secretary, 


eo} Tlie President and Commitiee beg thankfully to acknowledge 


Harris and Mrs. Monris Conen: 


Mrs, Morris Cohen .. 3 3 0) Mrs. Gros ‘3 ee 19 0 
Mrs. Henry Lazerus., 2 2 0) Arnauld Deutz. U 
2 


Mrs. Gobert Blum 
Mrs. Joseph Blum 
Mrs. John Davis | 


Mrs. Phineas Jacobs,, 10 0 


1 

Mrs. Rosenstein 0| Mrs. Falk 
Alfred W.. Hariis, Esq. 1 1 0) M. Harris, Esq.. 
Mrs. Henry Rosenthal 1 0 0} Mrs, Erlich 
Mrs. Samuelson 
C. Mullins, Esq. l Mrs. Stavenhagen 
Mrs, Aliman.. 
(2nd donation) ... | 


Louis Rosenstein, Esq. 1 


¥ 


| 


HOSPITAL FOR DISEASES OF THE SKIN. — 
New BRIDGE-STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 

H'S Committee most eurnestly ask for ASSISTANCE 
tuwards the expense of relieving nearly 1,000 afflicted persons 


| weekly. 127,123 have received the benefits of the charity since its , _ 
Bankers—Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, and 


establishment in 1841. 


ALFRED 8. RICHARDS, Secretary. 


“METROPOLITAN FREE HOSPITAL. 
|. Brenorscate, N. E, 


all 


much needed to maintain its efficiency. 


147, Houndsditch ; and at the Hospital, by | 
GEORGE CROXTON, Secre.ary. 


10. BE. SEEN, gratis, the most wonderful CENOTAPH 


(MIYD) ever conceived, with Portrait of the Deceased, in 


-Venitian Mosaic, grand, magnificent, and inexpensive. MARBLE 
avd at Venice and Carrara. : 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


Wcrkshops—Railway Arches, Maria,street, Kingland-road 
wae” Estimates for general repairs. 


M USI1CG—VIOLIN LESSONS and ,PIANOFORTE 


ACCOMPANIMENT by A. B. FERNANDES, Pupil of 
the Royal Conservatoire of Brussels, and of the celebrated H. Ries, 
Violinist to his Majesty the Kmg of Prussia, serlin, at bame or 
at the pupil's own residence. His system of teaching ensures an 
easy and rapid progress. Terms moderate. 

Bishopsgate, N. E. 


carte de visite and 32 stamps to the LONDON PHOTO. 


ednesday, the 30th inst., atfour o'clock... 
By order, J. SALOMONS,'Sec, 


ADLER will DELIVER a SERMON, at the Jews’ Infant School 
Commercial-street, E., at 1 o'clock Iprecisely, to which the public» 


ASHER GREEN, Hon. Sec, 


HE ANNIVERSARY DINNER in aid of the Funds of 
the above Charity will take place on WEDNESDAY, the 8th 


OTICE is hereby given that ther’ are VACANCIES in | 


must be properly filled up and returned to him on ot before the © 


For Clothing, Maintaining, and Providing an Asylum for Aged and. 


scribers held at the Asylum, on Tuesday, the 22nd inst., for. 


The Ballot commenced at 6 o’ciock and closed at 7 o'clock, when 


UDITH, LADY MONTEFIORE, Mi MORIAL— 


the following Donations, collected in DUBLIN by Mas. Lewis 

Mrs. Lewis Harris .. £5 50|Mis. D.M. Davis... 10 0 
20|Mrs.Benmohel.. 10 
10 0 M. Cohen, Eag. 19 0. 


‘gs. Edward Davison 10 0 


0 
00 
0| Mrs. De G-oot . 
1 6 


'v \HE only Hospital in the City where special accommoda- 
| tion is provided for JEWISH PATIENTS. Funds are 


Contributions will be thankfully received by the Bankers, M said : 
Barnett, Hoares, and Co., 62, Lombard street, Messrs. Defries, — 


HALL COMPANY, Limited,+192, Great Portland-street, W.;_ 


COHEN and , CAKRPH#NTERS, BUILDERS, 
A. and DECORATOKRs, have. Removed to 111, Southgate~ — 
| road, De Beaavoir Town, Kingland, 


CARTES de VISITE for 2s, 6d—Forward your 
RAPHIt COPYING COMPANY, 394, Regent-street,. W., 
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JEWI 


‘OUR COMMUNAL WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


[We deem it right to state that we do not identify ourselves with 
our correspondent’s opinions.]} 
Reosncy or Tunts.——Fresu 


Scnoots or THE or Horr.” 

The disaster of the Jews of Gerba, described by Mr 
Consul-General Wood, of Tunis, in his letter to Mr. 
Alderman Salomons, published in your last, is terrible ; 
yet it does not disclose the whole of the calamity. I 
have seen an account thereof given in a French paper, 
stating some details not to be found in the communica- 
tion of the English Minister, and which deepen still 
more the dark dye of the atrocity. The attack, the 
French correspondent writes, took place on the Day of 
_ Atonement, and the horrors continued for five suc- 
cessive days. The synagogues were broken in, dese- 
crated, and polluted, the scrolls of the Law were torn 
and burnt, the men trampled under foot, and the women 
and girls bad to submit to the worst outrages possible. 
My pen refuses,” writes the correspondent, de- 
cribe the terrible scenes enacted during these fearful 
days.” The disaster, he further writes, is immense; a 
whole population is plunged in despair, and is actually 
naked, every shred of clothing having been torn from 
their bodies. But for the charity of the English and 
French consular agents the despoiled would actually 
have perished with hunger. It is clear that these gene- 
yous men cannot suetain the heavy burden of providing 

for a population exceeding 2000 in number. The 
calamity is too great for local charity to relieve the 
existing misery. An appeal should at once be made to. 
the benevolence of the Jews all over the civilised world. 
Help, and immediate help, is evidently as urgently 
wanted as it was in 1859, when the fugitives from 
Tangier were encamped before Gibraltar. 
Your advertising pages last week contained a very 
interesting fact. Itis stated therein that the Schools of 
the ‘Gates of Hope,” attached to the Spanish and 
Portuguese Congregation, were founded two centuries 
ago, simaltaneously with the establishment of the vene- 
rable synagogue. These schools, therefore, belong to 
the most ancient in the country, and are more ancient 
than the parish schools, which I believe were established | 
atadeter period. It is most creditable to this congre- 
gation that its founders should have established eit 
taneously a house of worship for tbe adults and a house 
of instruction for the young. It shows that they had 
formed a very correct estimate of the importance of 
education, and were in this respect far in advance of 
the age. In fact, they in this only followed the tradition 
and example of our fathers; for whenever they settled 
in any place synagogue and school rose side by side—the 
latter commencing and the former completing the work 
of religious education. This anxiety for the education 
of their children, which characterised our fathers, ac 
courts for the mental superiority during the middle 
ages of the Jewish over the Gentile mass, and on the 
other hand explains why monks and priests constantly 
endeavoured, by their misrepresentations and calamnies, 
to raise an artificial barrier between the Jews and 
‘Christians. These ignorant and superstitious priests, 
most of whom had scarcely ever read any other book 
than their breviary, dreaded the mental superiority of 
the Jews, all of whom were thoroughly acquainted with 
‘the Bible, and a large number of whom coald read it 
in the original language. The safest means to keep out 
this Jewish influence was to prevert social intercourse 
between the Jew and Gentile, and we may safely con- 
sider the canonical law, which strictly forbade such 
intercourse, as the expression of this fear. 
_. However, to return to the Schools of the “ Gates 
of Hope.” Is there no one in the Spanish and 
. Portuguese Congregation of literary taste that should 
undertake to write the history of these schools ? Surely 
an existence of 200 years must afford materials for such 
- am account: and, receiving light as it would from the 
_ history of this ancient congregation itself, while on the 
- other band throwing light on it, it could not but prove 
highly interesting. 
stationary for two centuries. They’ must have had their 


_ phases of material and intellectual progress or retro-. 


gression. They must have been from time to time 
presided over by men of eminence, and among the 
_ generations educated therein there must have been some 
_ ‘persons of matk, In whatever light, therefore, we 
_ View such an account it could not but prove interesting. 


Tue First Centenary or THE Jewisn Commuyrry 
_ OF Vienna.—The current year is the hundredth since 
the formation of the existing 
Dr. G. Wolf, of that city, has lately published an inter- 
esting pamphlet on the history of this congregation. 
“Three times,” he writes, “were the Jews expelled from 
_ Vienna—not a remnant was to be found. Everything 
reminding of Jews and Judaism was each time totally 
destroyed ; and yet each time a new congregation arose, 
we The first expulsion took place in the year 1349, at the 
_ tame of the ‘black death,’ when persecution of: the Jews 
was the order of the day. 
place ia the year 1421; 110 
—the others fled. 


to the citizens, and the 


| . ut as ear the 
_ 1678 they returned ; however, it was hers fog the sow 


1764 that an imperial decree missi 

stay for life, and from that period may be dated ogee 

uisation of the new community. For eighty years longer 
the struggle for existence was continued, At this moment 
_ there exist no restrictions whatever, and there is perhaps 


allowances voted during the winter months to several 


| collection of rare biblical ‘and rabbinical manuscripts in 


Surely the schools have not been 


Jewish community at Vienna. 


BOARD OF GUARDIANS. 
The ordinary monthly meeting of this Board was held 
on Wednesday evening, the 16th inst., the President in 
the chair. The usual relief orders were made, and 


cases of illness or entire helplessness. The children under 

the care of the Board having been visited, and the Board 

not being satisfied with the way in which they were 

lodged, the man who bad the care of them attended and 

promised to remove. A general feeling was expressed 

of the necessity for some asylum where foundling or 

deserted children could be placed. 

The three synagogues having authorised the Board to 

increase its numbers by election by and from its contribu- 

tors, the report of a sub-committee was read, which had’ 
been appointed to regulate the mode of election. The 

report was adopted : the number of members to be elected 

by the contributors is to be ten, who, together with the 

members returned by the three synagogues, will in future 

form the Board. ‘The election is to take place about the 

end of January, after the issue of the annual report. 

The report next proceeded to investigate its financial 

position, The treasurer reported that the balance in hand 

was only £26; that the outstanding liabilities for food, 

clothing, sewing machines, &c., were nearly £100; and 

that during the previous week he had been compelled to 

advance a sum of money for urgent demands, and that, 

consequently, there was no prospect of meeting the 

increased charges during the winter months without a 

pressing appeal to the public. It was resolved not to 

make any reduction in the scale of relief, at any rate, 

till the next meeting of the Board, and to appeal mean- 

while to the public, by circular and otherwise, for assist- 

ance. It was further resolved to petition the Corporation 

of the City of London fora gift, and to represent to the 

synagogues that, regard being had to the increase in the 
number of the synagogae poor applying for relief, an. 
increase in the grant originally voted was fairly called for. 

A letter of condolence was ordered to be sent to the 
family of the late Mr. Jacob Stiebel, who had been an 
active member of the Visiting Committee; and it was 
announced on behalf of Mr. Daniel Stiebe: that he pre- 
sented the Board with the sum of one hundred pounds in 
memory of his lamented L.other ; one half of this sum to 
be funded, and the other half to be applied in aid of the 
current expenditure of the Board. 

A legacy of £100 from the late Mr. Z, A. Jessel was 
also announced. 

The usual winter supply of rugs, blankets, and flannel 
was ordered, and the meeting then adjourned. 

After the meeting of the Board, a meeting was held of 
the sub committee, appointed in 1861, to watch the pro- 
ceedings of the Poor Law Board, in reference to contem- 
plated alterations in the Poor Law. It appeared that a 
report had been issued byrthe committee of the House of 


form the basis of {egislation in the course of the next 
session; and the hon. secretary was directed to write to 
the secretary of the Poor Law Board, pointing out one or 
two modifications in the proposed alterations which in the 
interest of the Jewish poor might be advantageously 
introduced, and which would be in conformity with the 
intentions expressed on a previous occasion by the Poor 
Law Commissioners. 


ANCIENT BIBLICAL CHRONOGRAMS,® 

_ There are few scholars in our country who take s9 
warm an interest in Hebrew literature as the erudite 
author of the very interesting paper under notice. The 


the Mil Yard library is probably unique in England. 
Certainly no other private gentleman possesses so many. 
And these precious volumes do not remain idle on the 
shelves. The learned possessor carefully investigates 
them in the interest cf biblical science, anxious as he is, 
with the zeal of a genuine antiquarian, to solve the 
problems which the peculiarities of the most ancient of 
these roils present ; and it is to these investigations that 
the Chronological Institute is indebted for the most 
suggestive paper upon which we comment, and which, 
as soon as it shall have successfully passed unscathed 
through the severe ordeals of a thorough criticism, will 
be pronounced as one of the most valuable ever read 
before this Institute. The subject brought under public 
notice by the author is, however, too new, and the 
terrain upon which he moves, with the ease and skill! 
of an old and experienced explorer, is too unknown to 
us, to venture upon it with the confidence of one who 
sees clearly his way. So novel, if not startling, and so 
original are the propositions laid down by Mr. Black, 
‘that some time must be allowed us for familiarising 
ourselves with the idea of the propounded discovery, 
We will therefore, for the moment, coatent ourselves 
with simply laying before our readers in a condensed 
form the views so lucidly and with such ingenuity set 
forth by the writer, 

Everyone acquainted with ancient Hebrew biblical 
manuscripts, especially of the so-called five rolls (WAN 
M1570) must have noticed certain very large (majus- 
cu'ar) letters in certain words, These majuscular letters 
are always the same in the same words, and occur as 
often at the end and in the middle as at the beginning 
of words. Now as there are in Hebrew no capital letters, 
as in Greek and Latin, the question arises, What object 
are these majuscular letters to serve? Ancient Hebrew 
writings, composed at 9 time when the object might 
have been known, are entirely silent on the matter ; 
while modern authors, both Jewish and Christian, only 
offer corjectures. Mr. Black believes that he kas dis- 


text of the Hebrew Scriptures; being a 


city in. Germany in which there is s0 |; 


Chronological Institute of London, 4 October, 1864. 
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Commons, the recommendations of which would probably | 


covered this object, and the paper was intended to 
explain i! to the Chronological Institute. He believes 


2 Anciest Biblical Chronograms; or, A Discovery of ‘the 
Chronological Use of the Majuscular Letters occurring in the 
paper read before the ; 
By | There ean be no doubt that the exchequer will be g reatl 


that these letters are chronograms, pointi 

dates when the books in which ‘they. are ad wen 
completed. To render this discovery intelligible to our 
readers we must remind them that the Hebrew, like the 
Greek letters, serve also as pumerals, Every tyro in 
ebrew literature is acquainted with the rabbinical 
system of marking dates, called “ perat”’ (495). Now 
Mr. Black shows that by placing the majuscular letters 
of, a biblical book side by side, and casting up the 
numbers they represent, they yield a sum total expres. 
sive of the exact period of its composition. We will 
now allow our author to illustrate his discovery by an 
example. He is speaking of the Book of Esther. The 
majuscular letters are the FJ in “Wf (i. 6), the 4 in 
NMI, one of the ten sons of Haman (ix. 9), and the 
Min BMIM (And she [ Queen Esther] wrote, ix. 29), 
Having in vain endeavoured to find out the reason wh 
these large letters were used, he continues : 
After numerous and vain attempts to discover some name 
or sentiment in the usual great letters, or elsewhere, by way 
of initials, acrostichs, or anagrams, (in which I was assisted 
by our learned late secretary, Mr. Drach,) I conceived the 
idea that the three great letters might have a crronological 
use, as numeral characters, and form a chronogram, The 
truth then came out thus, after the common method of read- 
ped and reducing dates in Hebrew writings, ancient and 
modern. 


5 = together 414, 


Taking this sum, as an instance of the shorter computation, 

(that is, where the thousands are dropped,) and subtracting 

it from the number of years by which the Jewish year of the 

world exceeds the Christian era, the result appeared as fol- 

lows :— 7 
761 — 414 = 347 B.c. 

thus: 

3760 X 1 = 3761 aM. 

3761 — 3414 = 847 Be. 

Immediately I looked into the first chronological work at. 

hand, Blair’s ‘Chronology and History of the World” (1754, 

and also 1779, folio), and I tound in his 14th Table that B.c; 

$47, coincided with the 12th year of Artaxerxes III, king of 

Perpia, surnamed “ Ochus;” whom I immediately identified 


Or, more fully, 


year of the principal and Anal events therein recorded: viz, 
the 12th year of Ahasueruy. I was truly delighted to find 
that this date confirmed suspicions and suppositions which I 
had entertained from achild; being always dissatisfied with 
the place assigned to Esther by all chronclogers, Jewish and 
Christian, ancient and modern, that I have consulted on this 


subject. 


By the same method M:, Black arrives at the fole 
lowing conclusions : | 
SUMMARY OF THE CHRONOGRAMS, AND OF THE REDUCED 
DATES. 
Completion of the Law of Moses and death of the Prophet ; 
A.M. 2310 = 1451, | 
Epoch of the Temple in the Former (or Historical) Pro- 
pheis; Anno Exodi 480, | = aM. 2750, but no chronogram 
for = B.c. 1011. 
Latest event recorded in the same; viz. 37th year of 
Jehoiachin’s captivity [ = a.M 3201,] == B.c. 560. 
Completion and collection of the Latter (or Prophetical 
Prophets, by Malachi; 97 years after the foregoing date, 
[== AM.3298,] = Bo 463 | | 
The Book of Daniel, written in the 80th year of the Pro- 
phet’s captivity; [—= a.m 3236,] == B.c 525, | 
Deliverance of Israel by Esther, and establishment of the 
feast of Purim; 12 Ahasueri== 12 Artaxerxis III. —- am, 
3414 — B.C, 347. 


A necessary corollary to this discovery is the assump- 
tion that the Jewisa reckoning from anno mundi 


5) is much more ancient than is 
generally supposéd, since the dates arrived at by our 
author are based upon this reckoning. And as the 
majusculac letters were already known to the Talmud, 
this method of reckoning must at least be as ancient as. 
We Lave now offered our readers a summary of this 
most saggestive paper, and must leave it to further — 
investigations of biblical scholars to corroburate, modify, — 
or disprove it. | 


Tue Emperor Freperic Il. anp Heprew 
TURE.—The German Emperor Frederic I. was a great 
friend of literature and a patron of men of science. 
He corresponded on learned questions with the scho- 
lars of all countries—Jews, Mahometans, and Chris- 
tians. In the May number of the “ Maskir” it is 
shown that this enlightened monarch was acquainted 
with the Moreh” of Maimonides, which he must 
have read either in the original Arabic, which he — 
understood, or in a Latin translation, which it is cons 
jectured ‘was executed for him. The same periodice.i 
also names two rabbis who corresponded with his 
secretary, or philospher, as he is called, on learned 
topics. 
Salamo Cohen, of Toledo. Tke correspondence with 
him was carried on in Arabic. The second was called 
Jacob ben Abba Mari ben Simson ben Anatali, who 
likewise had learned intercourse with Michael Scotus. — 
The enlightenment -of this prince, and his tolerant 
sentiments for all religions, account sufficiently for 
the hatred of the church to him. Frederic’s whole 


reign was a protracted struggle with the papacy, the 
bigotry and the ignorance of his age. The chief 


scholars of the time were Mahometans and Jews 
Men of science were decried by the church, and per 
| secuted as magicians. ee | 


Bucnarest.—Tse State Domains. The State 
‘domains in Roumania are let every five years by public 
auction. As a rule, Jews were excluded from this com- 
petition, which was clearly a loss to the exchequer, but @ 
gain to the bidders, who thus got rid of spirited rivals. 
Religious hatred thus served the purpose of interested 
farmers. ‘This time, however, by an express order. from 
the Prince, Jews will be admitted to the papers 


| William Henry Black, F.S.A,, President of the Institute, &c. | benefited by the removal of this restriction. 


The name of the first was Jehudah ben 
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WHERE TO PRAY. 


“In all pleces where I record my name, I will come to thee 
and bless thee,”—Exod. xx. 24. | 
Is it on the mountain top 
- We best can worship Thee? 
Is it on the wide spread plain 
Most reverent we can be ? 
Is it on the swelling deep 
We best can breathe the prayer; 
Or is it in the flowing mead, | 
_ We should the hymn prepare ? 


Plaintive through the solemn woods, 
The * still small voice ”’ be raised ? 
’Mid the cities’ ceaseless toil, 
His wondrous works be praised ?§ 
Stately halls—exultingly, 
Re-echo with Thy might; 
Humble peasants, eloquent, 
Invoke Thy glorious light. 


Need we tread the sacred fane, 
There only God to seek ? 
Temples wide the world outepreads, 
In all His praise to speak. 
Ocean—earth—the wide extent, 
Alike His House of Prayer: | 
Where’er invoked, the God of Love 
Will come and bless us there. | 
Puitie ABRAHAM. 


HEBREW WORTHIES. 
(Continued from our last.) 


Moses sen Maimon. CALLED RAMBAM, ALSO 
MAIMONIDES. | 


Renowned as pbysician, philosopher, astronomer, 


mathematician and theologian, a man of deep religious 
teeling, high morals, comprehensive erudition, liberal 
views and great energy, surpassed in gtandeur all his 
cotemporaries, and is mentioned by posterity with the 
most profound reverence. In bis earlier years, legend 
tells us, he had no inclination for study. His father 
tried all means to interest him in learving, bot in vain, 
One day he reproved his son very severely, and then 
shut him up in his room. This punishment grieved the 
boy, his eyes filled with tears, and he resolved upon 
changing his ways. ‘ My father is right,” he said to 
himself, ‘‘ I learn nothing, and am a cause of grief and 
disgrace to my father. Come, shake off slotn! the 
worldis large! I feel that I possess aptitude for study, 
and an inward voice tells me that I am able to perform 
the task” <A few days afterwards Maimonides departed 
secretly for Lucenna, to see Rabbi Joseph ben Meir, 
with the request that he would receive him among the 
number of his scholars. Rabbi Meir took Maimonides 
for a poor and destitute boy, and endeavoured to give 
him a good and thorough education. Maimonides 
himself, prompted by the desire of Ceserving the love 
of his father, so:n made up for his former neglect. His 
father, however, did not know whither he was gone, 
and bowed down with grief, he thought oe had lost him 
forever. He reproached himself often with his harsh. 
‘ness, and prayed daily for the safety of his son. Years 
passed in this dreadful anxiety, when, one day.there ar- 
rived a foreign rabbi, who asked permission to preach in 
the synagogue, causing great excitement in the congrega- 
tion of Cordova. The profound erudition of the sthanger 
was spoken of in the highest terms by those who had 
made his acquaintance, and the whole congregation 
thronged the synagogue to hear the lecture of so great 
-a@ scholar. 
But who can describe the feelings of old Maimon, 
when the young rabbi ascended the pulpit, commenced 
his sermon, and all, with admiration, listened to-his 
words, both well digested and well delivered ; the tone 
of the voice affected him: his eyes grew dim, his knees 
‘trembled, and when at the close of the sermon, which 
was unanimonsly praised and exalted, the preacher 
descended from the pulpit, and thus addressed him :— 
“Tam your son; do you still think me unworthy of 
appearing before you?” ‘The father pressed him to his 
heart and kissed him, exclaiming: ‘‘ Now I may die!” 
6 You will live long, very long,” replied the good son, 
‘to improve my studies, which henceforth I will con- 
tinue under your direction.” Maimonides kept his 
word. He studied day and night, not only the Talmud 
but also the Arabic literature, while at the same time, 
- guided by some of the best Arabic philosophers of his 
age, he devoted ,himse f to the scudy of medicine and 
shitcediphy, the latter of which was based upon the 
system of Aristotle, a Greek philosopher. These philo- 


svpphioal investigations confirmed him in the principles 


of his religion, and assisted him in the scientific recon- 
conciliation of ;bilosophy with the Jewish doctrines. 

_ But he was not permitted to continue his activity on 
the beloved soil of Spain. Tor, while he diligently 
pursued bis studies, an order was issued by the Alino- 
hades, who in 1148 had conquered Cordove, that the 
Jews, under penalty of death, should either quit the 
country or adopt the Islam, Maimon was unable to 
settle his affairs as quickly 1s he desired; he had to 
tarry some time, and therefore outwardly conformed to 
the Islam. But the sojourn in Cordova became to him 
moré and more insupportable. He quitted, therefore, 
for the sake of his religion, his beloved Spain, which he 
never could forget. He first emigrated to Magreb, the 
so-called Occident of Northern Afiica, then to the Bar- 
bary States, where the same persecution prevailed. In 
the following year we find him at Fez, and in 1165 he 


reached Palestine, whence he passed into Egypt, where 


he settled permanently. The anniversaries of the day 
of his arrival in Jean d’Acre and the days of his pil- 
grimage to the holy placesin Palestine, he appointed 
tastdays for himself and his family. He wrote: “On 


‘Sunday evening, the fourth of the month of Ijar, 1 went 


to sea, and on Sabbath, the tenth day of Ijar, 1165, we 


experienced a severe hurricane; we were in the most 


imminent danger of being shipwrecked, I then madea 
« vow to appoint the two days as fastdays for myself and 
all the members of my family, ov. which we ell should 


freely distribute alms among the poor. Moreover I 


tenth day of Ijar, and to devote it to prayer and study, 
On Sunday evening, the third of Sivan, T landed safely, 
came to Acre, and reaching the holy land of Israel, 
eseaped from persecution. This day I appointed a 
feastday for myselt and my family. On Tuesday, the 
fourth of Marchesvan, I left Acre for Jerusalem, experi- 
j enced many dangers on the way, but entered the Holy 
City on Thursday, offering up prayers. On the follow. 
ing Sunday I left Jerusalem for Hebron, to visit the 
tombs of the Patriarchs. Thanks to the Almighty for 


Marchesvan I appointed, by vows, days of fasting and 
‘prayer, connected with festivities in the evening. May 
God assist me to folfil my vow, and as I have prayed 
in Jerusalem, mourning over its destruction, so may | 
and all Israel be permitted to see the Holy Land com- 
forted and restored to its glory.—Amen.” | 
Maimonides, after reaching Egypt, settled in Fostat, 
where he obtained a liveliliood by trading in jewels and 
old coins. His practice as physician too, in which he 


| soon distinguished himself, proved remunerative, but 


} not in proportion to his merit, while the envy created 
| by his medical skill exposed him to dangers and vexa 
tions. | 
In his new home he married the sister of Abul-Maali, 
secretary to a noble Arabian family, who in his turn 
married Maimonides’ sister, who had emigrated with him 
from Spain. No sooner was Maimonides settled in 
Egypt than he put himself in communication with 
Hebrew scholars, both natives and immigrants, in order 
to regulate the Jewish affairs according to the talmadi 
cal ordinances, And though the administration of the 
congregation occupied much of his time, he found sufli- 
cient leisure to continue his studies and literary activity, 
which were mostly devoted to the Talmud. The first 
product of his researches was a commentary on the 
-Mishnah, written in the Arabic language. The com- 
position of this work he had begun when but 23 years 
of age, and when a ill living in Spain; he continued it 
in Magreb, and finished it in 1165, when but 30 years 
of age; but he did not publish it before his arrival in 
Egypt. By his cotemporaries as well as by posterity 
this. work is acknowledged as a master-piece of the 
highest importance. It was tread with admiration in all 
countries where the Arabic language was spoken. Al- 
ready during his lifetime it was translated into Hebrew. 


scholar; henceforth from the most distant countries 
cases of importance were referred to him for decision, 
and all spoke of the learned Rambam with the highest 
reverence. | 
His next literary work was his ‘‘ Mishnah Torah,” 
by some called “ Yad,’ being divided into 14 books, 
by others ‘* Yad Hachasakah,” a book in which he com- 
piled the entire talmudical law. It is intended to bea 
code, in which every law, with all its ramifications, may 
be found easily, and to render unnecessary the trouble 
of searching out every law, the debates thereon, and final 
decisions, as scattered throughout the numerous volumes 


‘ofthe Talmud. | 


When the Turks had expelled the ruling dynasty 
from Egypt, he came into contact with one of their 
generals, who appointed him his physician and councii- 
lor. By this appointment he became acquainted with Sa- 
‘aheddin Yusuf ben Ayub, previously Vizier of Bagdad, 
but-since 1171 Sultan of Egypt who appointed him his 
physician. As such he practised in Cairo up to his 
death in 1205, with the exception of a few years, during 


his enemies of intending to poison the S iltan. Maimo- 
nides is reported to have passed his time in a cave, 
engaged in scientific studies, the results of which fill 
many of hisworks. Some time afterwards he was re- 
called and reinstated by the Sultan in all his offices. 
A letter addressed by him to Samuel Ibn Tibbon, the 
translator of his ‘‘ Moreh Nebuchim™” gives us a de- 
scription of his astonishing activity. Among other 
things he says therein: ‘* As physician of the Sultan I 


which is at a great distance from my house. If the 
Sultan, his wives or children are not sick, orif none of 


that my presence during the day is not required, then I 
return: to my house. There 1 have hardly leisure 
enough to rest a little and take my meal; because men 
of all classes, rich and poor, Jews and Gentiles, expect 


jat nigkt, in giving my medical advice. After such 
exections | feel so exhausted that I am quite unable to 
sleep through the night.” 

It is truly astonishing how, in the midst of these 
‘numberless engagements, be found both leisure and 
strength of body and mind to collect and prepare the 
material for his numerous works. We wish to call the 
attention of the reader to his religions philosophical 
work, called “*‘ Moreh Nebuchim,” containing investiga- 
tions of Holy Writ and reconciling the Bible with 
philosophy. Immediately after the publica'ion of the 
‘‘ Moreh,” an exciting controversy, which continued 
during his lifetime, arose as to its contents—Muaimo- 
nides being declared a heretic and excommunicated. 
The movement originated in Montpelier, France, in 
1234, where Rabbi Solomon and two of his disciples, 
R. David and R. Jonah, publicly condemned the book 
to the stake and the realer to excommunication, charg. 
ing the former with contaiving sentences against the 
Bible and Talmud, and with refuting tradition. Ex- 
communication was also decreed against those who 
pursued the study of Greek and Arabian philosophy. 

The Spanish Synagogues were soon split into two 
distinct parties. 
with Maimonides, who had departed this life in the year 
| 1205. The part of the French rabbis, however, was 


mee a vow to separate myself from the world on the 


all his grace and mercy! The sixth and ninth days of 


It at once established his reputation as a prominent , 


Toledo, a man renowned as a scholar and physician. 
him and R. David Kimehi, the of 
valuable dictionary of the Hebrew language and com- 
| mentaries on some bucks of the Bible—a corre 
soon originated as interesting as it was fall of party 
spirit. The talent and the influence of the followers of 
Maimonides, however, achieved the victory ; his anta- 
gonists had finally to yield. The sentence of excom- 
munication, proclaimed in France, was revoked, and 
the name of Maimonides, asa star of the first 
tude, was restored to its full glory. Nevertheless, it 
has to be acknowledged that the system of his “‘ Mureh’ 
never exercised a lasting influence over Jewish theo- 
logy. The rabbis of Spain complained abuut one cen- 
tury after Maimonides, of the increasing frivolity and 
infidelity which in consequence of the Greek philosophy 
had penetrated the synagogre. And Solomon ben, 
Adereth, Rabbi of Barcelona, a man of eminent talents 
and for his character as well as for his erudition res- 
pected by the leaders of different parties, found the 
complaint of the general inclination toward an infidel — 
philosophy so entirely justified, that he decreed, on 
penalty of excommunication, that no Israelite, before 
having reached his 25th year, should study or teach 
the Greek philosophy in any language whatever—phy- 
siclans excepted, | | 

The body of Maimonides was interred in Tiberias. 
For three days the people bewailed his death. Jews 
and Gentiles were deeply affected at his loss, and called 
the year of his demise ‘“‘the lamentation of lamenta- 
tions.” Seven days after his death the sad news reached 
Alexandria, and soon afterwards Jerusalem, where the 
people mournedhis loss by abstaining from food and 
business. On his grave-stone were written the words: 
“Here lies a truly eminent man!” In Arabia very 
many scholars added his name tothe Kaddish prayer, 
by saying: ‘‘in our days and the days of oar teacher 
Moses ben Maimon,” a mark of distinction well de- 
served, as by his influence he had freed them from 
many severe measures decreed against them, and from 
heavy taxes imposed upon them. Maimonides was of a 
mild and peaceable disposition. He knew of no ambi- 
tion, and the passions of anger and revenge were 
strangers to him. Even his bitterest enemies became 


convinced that for his erudition, deep researches, clear 


ideas, exposition of truth and unbiased piety, he de- 
served the most distinguished respect and acknowledg- 
ment, 
(To be continued ) 

Tue Jews oy Hebrew letter addressed, 
according to the ‘* Neuzeit,” by Rabbi David, of Malabar, | 
to one of his friends in Holland, furnishes interesting 
information on the condition and history of our coreligion- 
ists in India.. Some of the. contents of the letter appeared 
in an English scientific and historical periodical in 1699. 
| The following is the complete text of the letter: ** After 


/which he had to live in exile, having been accused by | 


am obliged to go early in the morning to the Court, 


the high officers is in need of my medical assistance, so 


anxiously my arrival, and detain me often till very late | 


Most of the celebrated rabbis sided | 


the destruction of the second temple our ancestors, ten 
thousand in number, immigrated into this country, accom- 


papied by Priests, Levites, and very learned men. These 


new comers were very well received by the Indian king 
of the time, were permitted to live by themselves, without 
intermixing with strangers, and for this purpose assigned 
to them the district of Siugili, or Crauganor, near the city 
of Koui (Cochin). He also granted them sovereign juris- 
diction, and Jewish chiefs who might govern them. All 
this is written and sealed with the royal seal, and even 
engraved on copper plates in an ineffaceable manner with _ 
a diamond graving-tool, that his successors should alter 
nothing therein. This took place in the year of the world 
4250 (490 of the vulgar era), ani this plate, with its 
inscription, is still in existence. For a thousand years we 
enjoyed this government, which furnished seventy two 
kings. Jews exiled from Spain came there lixewise, when 
they had obtained intelligence of this Jewish priacipality. 
There also came Rabbi Abraham ben-Ezra and the learned 
Rabbi Samuel the Levite from Jerusalem, and his son 
Judah the Levite. They brought with them to Siugili the 
silyer trumpets which were used in the’jubilee, on which 
was engraved the Divine Tet'ragrammaton,. But at the 
end of the fourteeuth century, dissension having broken © 
out between the royal princes on account of the succession, _ 
one of them called to his help an Indian king, who spread 
ruin everywhere, drove out the Jews killed a portion, and 
led the other into captivity. Some of these captives 
arrived in Cochin, and we are their last representatives, 
increased by some Spanish or Egyptian emigrants, mostly — 
of copper colour, with the exception of 25 families, who. 
have white skins, Most of us consider it an bonour to be 


for the most notable on account of their direct descent 
from the first emigrants from Jerusalem, They call their 
chief in those p!aces Joseph Raboona, and the first Indian 
king who gave them such a favourable reception Kéram 

Moravia.—A ConseQUENCE OF THE New RicuHTS, 
—The extensive rights granted within the last few years. 
to the Austrian Jews are not an unalloyed good. In 
Moravia, the seat of ancient and large communities, the 
permission to settle in places other than those of théii © 
birth has led to the dissolution of once prosperous congre 
gations, most of the wealthy members removing to the 
large towns. The poor who remain behind are not able 
to keep up the synagogue, school, and other communal 
institutions. A remedy for the cure of this great evil is 
loudly demanded ; but it is difficult to see by what means 
the mischiei could be averted. 

A Deputy BurcoMaster.—lIfit be true that inferiors 
geaerally take their cue from their superiors, the foi- — 
:vwing incident is very gratifying, showing as it dees — 
that there exists no prejudice against the Jews in Aus- — 
tria’s highest circle. At Halleschau, we are told by the 
**[sraelit,” Count Vrbna, chamberlain to bis Majesty, 
was elected burgomaster. The count accepted the office, 


taken by R. Jebudah ben R. Joseph Alphachar, of’ 


but as his duties detained hiai at Vienna he appointed 
a deputy, and this deputy is Jew. | 


of European descent. Three men and two women pass 
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OUR ‘SUBSCRIBERS. 


‘Those who receive their papers in a green wrapper 


are requested to take notice that their Subscrip- 
tions have expired, and have to be renewed in 
order to secure the a transmission of this 


Paper. 


To our in Australia. —Messrs. 


Benjamin, of 15, Collin Street, have been authorised 
to receive at Melbourne the subscriptions due for the 
“Jewish Chronicle.” It may not be out of place to 
remind our Subscribers the:. that all subscriptions are 
dye in advance. | 


_ JEWISH CHRONICLE, ADVERTISEMENT 
DEPARTMENT. 


Public Companies and Societies—Five Shillings for the firs 
seven lines, and Sixpence for each succeeding one,—a line consists 
of abou ten words. 

Births, Marriages, and Deaths—Not exceeding seven lines, Tnree 
shillings and Sixpence. The announcements of deaths with black 
borders are charged double. All family announcements are pub. 
zished the same week, if received at the office on Thursday, not 
later than 40’clock p.m. 

Resolutions of any kind, as well as addresses, can be inser ed 
only when paid for as advertisements. 

trade Advertisemcnts—Not exceeding seven lines Three Shil- 
lings and Sixpence. A considerable reduction on Contracts for 
all such Advertisements, according to the number of Insertions. 

For Advertisemcts inserted over the Leader and in the body of 
the Paper the char :¢ is a third more than the scale 
Table and double-column matter charged extra. 


15, MONTAGUE PLACE, -RUSSELL- ‘SQUARE, 
\ ISS BENZAQUEN’S PRIVATE BOARDING 
\\ ESTABLISH MENT. 
Weddings and Private Dinner Parties. 
Vacancies for a few Resident Boarders, 
Table d’Hote at six o’clock. 
N.B.—Superior Drawing-room Apartments | to Let. 
NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Dr. M., Berlin —The paper has not been sent, because Messrs, 
D. said that they had no means of forwarding it to its destination. 
_R, M., Scotland.—His informant was quite right. The names 
of Cohen, Kahn, &c., are only variations of the Hebrew 3, 
which means priest, and is the designation of the descendants of 
Aaron. The presumption is that Christiaas bearing this ore 
similar name are of Jewish descent, A.C., Sydney.—The pub- 
lication of addresses in the news-columns ‘s incompatible with 
the regulations of the publishing department, In the news- 
columns addresses can only be noticed, whith has been done. 
The paper will therefore be forwarded to him for a year in 
yment of the post-office order. An Advocate for Truth should 
have given his address in full. Mr. Heilborn.—Some of the 
contents of the enclosure will be noticed in our next. Mr. Suhami 
is thanked for having brought the: circumstance under our notice. 
More about it in our next. Rev. Mr, Freedman, Sandhurst.— 


We regret we cannot give him the desired information. The 
order should have been given to a bookseller, | 


Subscriptions to the “Jewish Chronicle and !lebrew Observer ? ae 
Rey. A. Freedman, Sandhurst, up to Feb. 28, 1568, 18s. Mr. 8, 
L, Loewenthal, North Grafton, New South Woles, up to March 
31, 1865, £1. Mr. A. Cohen, ye New South Wales, up to 
Nov. 17, 1804, £1. 

Sunscriptions RECEIVED ON Tuurspay CANNOT BE ACKNOW- 

_ LEDGED UNTIL THE FOLLOWING WEEK. 

Unauthenticated communications, whatev er their contents, cannot 
be noticed. 

Ltters not prepaid cannot be taken in. 


CALENDAR FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Noy, 25) Hesh, 26 Sabbath commences at 3,30. 
26)  27/Sabbath closes at 4.48, 
Hlaphtarah, 1 Kings i 
“Tuesday and Wednesday next will be Rosh Hodesh Kislev. 
Dec. a--Sabbath at 3.30... 


Friday] 
Sat. 


Chronicle. 


| design after haviag been warned, and therefore must feel 
| that the crime would be brought home to bim—it 


“Observer. 


LONDON : FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 25, 1864. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. | 
A recent execution, which has greatly excited public 


interest, and an atrocious murder committed at the very 


time when the country rung with discussions on that which 
the imprisoned criminal was going to expiate with his life, 
have once more resuscitated the controversy on capital pun: 
_ Its opponents with more vigour thay ever have 
raised their voices against it; and the passages in the 
Hebrew Scriptures bearing on the subject have again been 
appealed to, The question is, Does the Bible actually enjoin 
capital punishment, and if so, in how far js a conscientious 
believer in the Word of God bound to yield obedience to 
this Divine dictate? It is evident that this question par- 
ticularly concerns the Jewish people, which considers the 


- Mosaic code as the rule by which its feelings, thoughts, 


and actions in life should be regulated.. But the Biblical 


- ground is not the only one on which this very important 


Alvertisemen 1 , Berlin ——Anothber 
nal Week! Gossi Conflict 

wes New South Wales—Marks of 
Atrocities—The Schools of Respect _ 
the “ Gates of Hope” 2 | Sussex Jewish ‘Literary Cinb . 

The first Centenary of the The Shrievalty of Canterbury 
Jewish Community of The State of Rome .. 6 
oard of Guardians .. mannu-el . 

Keslaen Biblical Chronograms 2) The Language of the Clericals 7 
The Emperor Frederic II. and The Conversion Society «. 7 
Hebrew Literature.. 2\Grand Duehy of Baden-—— 
Bacharest— The State Do- |. The Emancipation Fund.. 7 
mains 2) Origin of Certain names of 
Where to Pra TENG 8 Seas and Rivers .. 7 

Hebrew Worth'es .. .. The Jew sh Sect of the Kara- 
The Jews of Malabar .. 8] itesin Southern Russia .. 8 
Moravie—A Resqnenes:<° The Ap in Behalf of the 

the New Rights .. Falashas .. 
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Bombay—Statu of the Late (The Board of Guardians .. 5 

Prince Consort ..  .. 5| Hackney Synagogue.. 

MissIda Menken .. 4| The Manchester Congregations 

Wesel—An Atrocious Murder 5 and their Charities 


subject can be argued. ‘There is the ethical ground ; ; and, : 


ae astly, there is the question of Spe. 


| beyond all doubt by direct evidence. 


ae There i is, undoubtedly, the passage in Genesis (ix. 6) ge- 
nerally rendered, * He that sheddeth than’s blood, by man 


in Exodus (xxi. 14), “If aman acts presumptuously 
against his neighbour, to slay him with cunsing, from my 
altar shalt thou take him to die” Nevertheless, were we 
permitted to discuss these passages on purely linguistical 
and grammatical grounds, we should say that these texts 


words which we have italicised, and upon which the advo- 
cates of the existing penal code insist with so much em- 
phasis, admit also of another rendering. The abstract 
rules of Hebrew grammar would admit the substitution of 
may and mayest for shall and shalt, and the texts which 
now read as commandments would thus be softened down 
into a mere permission. The renderings then would not 
be “ by man his blood shall,” but rather ‘* may be shed ; _ 
vor “from my altar shalt,” but rather ‘ mayest thou take 
him to die.” But we candidly admit that these renderings, 


that all commentators and translators, whether ancient or 
modern, have positively taken these passages in an impe- 
ra'ive sense, conveying absolute commands. But, above 
all, the testimony of the synagogue is against the permis- 
sive character of the passages in question. This testimony 
w- consider decisive ; for the Mosaic laws are not like the 
ideal institutions of the Republic of Plato or of our own 
| countryman’s Utopia, which never passed out of the brain 
of ‘he deviser into actual life. On the contrary, the laws 
| of Moses were the code of a people during the long period 
of nearly fifteen centuries, over which its double national! 
existence extended, and must in practice have ridded 
themselves of any obscurities or ambiguities frequently 
attaching to the most carefully worded enactment the 
‘moment it is attempted to transform it from the dead letter, 


into a living thing, which it becomes as soon as it passes 
over into the atmosphere of a court of justice. These laws 
must, therefore, have been fully developed and consoli- 
dated. The synagogue, consequently, in such matters of 
fact where she can appeal to precedents, must be consi- 
dered as the true interpreter of the Lawgiver’s mind and 
intention ; and how she interpreted them we have just 
ated, 

\'ut while the synagogue teaches us the sense in which 
the passages commented upon are to be taken, she also 
shows us that they are all but inapplicable in the question 
at issue. The synagogue distinctly tells us chat, as Hebrew 


)juiges interpreted and understood the law, murderers 


could only be capitally punished on the evidence of two 
witnesses who must have been present at the commission of 
the crime, and on proof being furnished that the convict 
had previcusly been warned of the consequences of the mis- 
deed. It is clear that these conditions take the whole 
broad subject, which we call circumstantial evidence, out 
of the domain of this controversy. The Hebrew Lawgiver 
clearly only legislated for cases of murder in which there 
could not have existed the slightest doubt of either the 
identity of the convict with the murderer or his criminal 
intention—leaving future generations free to enactsuch laws 
as they might deem fit for meeting cases of murder resting 
upon circumstantial evidence. While, therefore, a believer 
in the Divine origin of the Bible, and especially a Jew, is 
not at liberty to advocate the abolition of capital punish- 


| ment in the case specified in the Word of God, he is 
totally free in his judgment in all other cases, upon the 
—— | sound principle acknowledged by the greatest legists, that 


what is not forbidden by he law may be done lawfully. 


-|Now we apprehend that few ot those contending fir 


the abolition of capital punishment would go so far in their 


| theory as to apply it ulso to such cases of murder in which 


the crime as well as the criminal intention are established 
And as such cases 
from their very nature must be so rare as to form excep 

tions, not occurring once within a generation—since it is 
s arcely conceivable that a murderer would persist in his 


would only be a waste of time and ingenuity to argue 
whether malefactors of this kind should be capitally pu- 
nished or not. The controversy, therefore, so far as the 
Bible is concerned, is narrowed to convictions resting upou 
circumstantial evidence; and religion being out of the 
question, the subject may be argued on purely ethical 
grounds, and as a matter of expediency. 

Now the only moral ground of any weight that can he 
urged against capital punishment is that, since man cannot 
give life, he has no right to take it; for to affirm it on 
any Other ground would be tantamount to declaring the 
principle of justice, the very foundation of all social order, 
to be subordinate to the supposed duty of society to reform 
the criminal, or any other similar alleged obligation. But 
the assertion that society has, ynder no circumstances 
whatever, the right of taking the life of a human being 


| because it cannot give life, is far too broad and too 


sweeping to prove anything. If this assertion were 


| founded in truth, it would bé criminal in society to. raise: 


or maintain an army, since soldiers are by profession and 


‘ ‘training man-killers, and since it is enjoined upon them 


his blood shall be shed.” And there is that other passage, 


ina permissive sense, would little agree with the tenor of | 
the whole of the contexts in which these passages occur, and | 


which it is when issuing from the hand of the Lawgiver, | 


to be escaped by death, in that to come. 


as a duty to take the life of the enemy if there be 
need for it. Now, to be consistent, the advocates for the 
abolition of capital punishment should also be oppr%9ed to 
all war, whether offensive or defensive, as were the pris 
mitive Christians, and as are the only true Christans of 
our days—the Quakers. But as we Jews do not consider 
all wars unlawful and immoral, we cannot consistently 
hold that it is unlawful to take the life of a murderer, who 


do not necessarily enjoin capital punishment—since the lis the worst enemy of: society, and at open war with it. 


Moreover, if it be unlawful to take life because it is not 
in the power of man to give it, it must ‘be as_unla vful to 
take the life of a brute as that of a human being, since 
man can as little give life to the former as to the latter, 
To be consistent, therefore, the advocates for the abolition 
of capital punishment should also be vegetarians. But 
while the ‘overwhelming majority of mankind, whether 


abolitionists or not, repudiate the doctrine of the vegeta 


rians, they cannot hoid that society, under no circum- 
stances, has the right of taking human life. 

Believing that we have fairly disposed of what may be 
called the ethical argument in favour of abolition, there 
only remains for us to consider the grounds of expediency. 
The ground of the discussion has thue become more and. 
more narrowed, until it is reduced to the one single 
question—Since the capital punishment of murderers is — 
neither repugnant to religion nor to morality, is its 
further retention in the penal code expedient? The 


| acsver to this question must entirely depend upon the 


result of the inquiry, whether capital punishment is the 
most efficient means for deterring the wicked from the 
commission of murder. Now this problem, in order to 


admit of a satisfactory solution, cannot be put in the 


general form in which it is presented. Capital punishe 
ment may be the most deterrent means in one country and 
not in another, in one generation and not in another. It 
is with nations and generations as with individuals. The 
fear of capital, and in fact of any punishment, will hardly 
be any check upon a habitually thoughtless and impulsive 
In the crimes of such an individual there 
would hardly be any forethought or plan. He loses all 
self-restraint the moment he gets into temptation. Again, 
an atheistically-inclined sensualist, endowed with animal 
courage, will willingly stake his life on the chance of 
obtaining by one single effort the means for gratifying his 
anpetites. He has the greatest avers‘on possible to work: 
a life of toil would be an intolerable burden to him. The 
momentary suffering inflicted by capital punishment, with 
no judgment to come, in which he does not believe, is in 
his eyes infinitely preferable to an incessant rouud of 
drudgery. Further, a man possessed to a high degree by 
j¢alousy or revenge will brave the punishment of death if 


he can only gratify his passion. We might go on sketching 


characters upon which capital punishment would produce 
no or only a very weak deterrent effect; but those which 


we have endeavoured to adumbrate will suffice for our 


purpose. Now let us suppose that to be the character of 


@ nation or generation which we have hypothetically, and 


by way of illustration, ascribed to an individual, and we 

should then see those influences at work on a large scale 
which in the former case operated on a small one. In all 
these cases we should say capital punishment either was 
not the most efficient deterrent means, or might appropri- 
ately be replaced by: another less repugnant to human 
nature. On the other hand, when an individual or a 
nation is of a grave character, habitually thoughtful and 
religiously inclined, it stands to reason that no other 
punishment would prove so deterrent to the wicked as 

death, since the instinct of life ana the dread of offending 
the Supreme have in such a heart their full play. Indie — 

duals of such a nation, when tempted by crime, would not 
only be likely to weigh the consequences which their action 
might produce in this life, but also the certain ones, not 
The question, — 
therefore, whether it is expedient to abolish capital pun= 

ishment, must be put in this modified form—Is it expe- 
dient among some particular people—say the French; 


English, German, or Italian—to abolish capital punish- oe 


ment? The answer to this question, in its modified form, 
and confined tc any single country, it is clear, depends 
upon the estimate which the inquirers may form of the — 
national character. Those, therefore, that should consider _ 
the English as a singularly cool people, generally calcu. — 
lating the consequences of its actions, characterised by 
much forethought, and habitually exercising self control 
to a considerable degree, will probably arrive at the 
conclusion that no more deterrent means for preventing 
murder could be devised than capital punishment. The 
argument that, despite the infliction of this punishment, © 
murders do occur, can easily be d-prived of all its force 
by urging that crimes of this kind would be of still more 
frequent occurrence were the criminals freed from the 
dread of capital punishment by its abolition. ‘That the 
crimes formerly punished with death have not increased 
since the abolition of capital punishment may te ascribed 
toa number of salutary influences, which within the last 
few years” have been exerted with greater power than 
before. Among these influences may be reckoned the 


improved legislation, which holds out less temptation to 


crime ; the general diminution of pauperism ; the increased 
means of obtaining a _ the more "efficient 
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administration of the Poor Law; a 


general rule, is confined to the middle and higher classes. 
True that the masses, if we are to believe such men as 
Henry Mayhew, know nothing of God and very little of 
the devil. Religion cannot, therefore, among the lowest 
social strata, be considered as yet d spring of actions 
Still we know that even this evil is being remedied 

Good men are busily at work. Education is rapidly 
advancing, and with it a door is opened, if not for doctrine, 
at least for morality. Upon the whole, therefor~, we may 
consider the English character composed of all those 
elements upon which capital punishment is likely to pro- 
duce a most deterrent effect. The conclusion, consequently, 
arrived at by us is, that the abolition of capical punish- 
ment in our own country wold be inexpedient, 

But although we are for its retention while the national 
eharacter remains as it is, we are not prepared equally to 
approve of the manner in which it is at present executed, 
We believe that the substitution of the guillotine for the 
gallows is desirable. The less the crowd sees of the 
struggle of death, the more profoundly its imagination 
would be impressed by the execution, and the more deeply 
it would be terrified thereby. We further hold that 
Monday morning is a very unsuitable time for executions, 
it holding out an inducement to many of the working 
classes to extend the revels of Sunday throughout the 
whole night to the next day. Did the execution take 
place on some other day, many of the working classes, 
engaged in their usual avocations, would not have time to 


attend the scene, and thus would not by their mere pre- 


sence increase the difficulties of the police to control the 
lawless mob always attending on such occasions. Jor the 
same reasons the executions should take place at some 
distance from town. But all these are matters of detail, 
and do not touch the main question. When once the 
identity of the accused with the murderer has been clearly 
established, and it has moreover been proved that the 
crime was premeditated, we do not know of any other 
punishment more condign and more deterreat than that 
prescribed by the English lav—ignoiminious death by the 
hand of the executioner. | 


Bompay.—StTaTUE OF THE Late Prince Consort. 


Mr. David Sassoon, the well known Jewish merchant of 
this city, bas applied to the Secretary of State for per- 
mission to erect a statue of thelate Prince Consort 1n the 
gardens of the Victoria Museum at Bombay.— Bombay 
Paper. | 

Miss IpaA MENKEN.—We notice, as @ curiosity, that 
Miss Ida Menken, who at Astley’s is so much admired 


for equestrian skijl, delivered six years ago, in America, a 


lecture on Judaisw. We have before usa number of the 
““ Deborah,” of December 24, 1858, in which we read :— 
«+ fouisville.——- At the solicitation of the congregation, 
Madam Menken delivered on Sunday last in our syna- 


-gogue a lecture on ‘Judaism.’ The beautiful and intel- 


lectual orator enthusiasmised her auditors more than many 
an unctuous orthodox tedious preacher.” We add that 
the *‘ Deborah” is a Jewish organ in the German lan 
guage, published at Cincinnati, and is stiil in existence, 
Madam Menken, or Miss Ida. Menken, as she is now called, 
then passed for a Jewess, and we have read ina Cali- 
fornian paper an essay editorially ascribed to her pen, 
which was an eulogy on Judaism. | 

Werset.—ANn Atrocious Murper.—An_ atrocious 
murder was lately committed at Wesel, which deserves 
notice in cur. columns, because it exemplifies how those 
absurd accusations that Jews required Christian blood 
sprang up. In this case both the criminal and his victim, 
a boy ten years old, were Christiaus. The murderer being 
apprehended, coolly declared that he had been hired by a 
Jew, whom he named, to commit the crime ; because the 


~ Jews on certain occasions required Christian blood, The 


wretch gave avery minute account of the imaginary pros 
ceedings, describing the part taken in it by the accused 
Jew. There was not a shadow of truth in this. The 
participa'ion of the Jew in the crime was a pure fiction. 
This was clearly shown at the trial. ‘The charge against 
the Jew was made either from hatred to him or in the 


hope of diverting the general detestation of the people 
from himself and directing it towards a race which have 


often been accused of such atrocities. 


He seemed to hope 
that involving a Jew in his own guilt, judge and jury 
might be induced to take a less unfavourable view of his 
crime. Had such an accusation taken place a century ago, 
or in some country where criminal proceedings ure not 


public, it is impossible to say what the consequences of 


this malicious charge vrould have been Our readers will 
not yet have forgotten a similar charge made at Saratow, 
Russia, a few years ago against 22 Jews, the majcrity o! 
whom perished either in prison or under the tortures em- 
ployed by their fanatic judges, in order to wrest from them 
the confession of a crime never committed by them, while 
the few survivors were condemned to the mines of Siberia. 


BERLIN. —ANOTHER Conriicr.— Another 


- curious conflict has arisen at Berlin between the liberal 
~ Town Council and the intolerant ecclesiastical authorities. 


The Town Council elected a minister for one of the 
churches. The election had, according to law, to be sub- 
mitted to the Ecclesiastical Council for confirmation. This 
Counc’l, however, refused to confirm the election, because 
among the town councillors there is a Jew, whu, in virtue 
of his office, likewise voted on the occasion. The Town 
Council, however, has refused to proceed to a fresh elec: 
tion, and appealed to the Minister of Ecclesiastical 

airs, It is, in fact, a constitutional question ; for the 
constitution, as it stands om paper, knows neither Jews 
nor Christians, but only Prussian citizens, 7 


nd above all, the | 
spread of education. True that religious feeling, as a 


THE BOARD OF GUARDIANS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE, 


Sir,—I venture to ask for space in the columns of your. 
widely circulated journal to represent to the Jewish public 
the state of the funds of the institution over which I 
bave the honour to preside, the Board of Guardians for 
the relief of the Jewish poor. stg 

During the period of five years that the Board of Guar- 
dians has now been established, its funds, though frequently 
at a low ebb, have never caused as much anxiety to the 
management as at the present time, At the last meeting 
ofthe Board the balance in hand was less than fifty pounds, 
while the liabilities already incurred exceeded one Aun- 
dred pounds. The financial year commences on the Ist 
July, so that the bulk of the annual subscriptions have 
already been received, while the pressure arising from 
the increased winter distributions has not yet commenced. 

It is necessary, I fear at some length, to examine int» 
the causes of this deficiency, which do pot appear on the 
surface. ‘The publisned monthly report shows no increase, 
but rather some diminution, in the number of applicants ; 
while in the casual coatributions received, a source whence 
the bulk ot the Board’s income is derived, the falling off, 
though existing, is not yet considerable. But a close exa- 


to the annual reports, will at once account for the difficulty 
in which it is placed, and will, I believe, he found to 


increased support. 


relieve solely the foreign poor, a sum of £440 per annum 
(even then inadequate for the purpose) was all the fixed 
income secured to the Board. But the system of judicious 
enquiry instituted, the introduction of the visiting com. 
mittee to trace out the wants of the poor at their homes, 
and the establishment ofa central institution to which they 
could at all times apply, soon demonstrated the utter in- 
adequacy of the original scheme, and consequently led to 
the gradual introduction, year by year, of remedial 
measures, all devised to check as well as to alleviate 
pauperisin ; and all, though proved to be effectual, yet 
costing considerably more than the mere doling out of 
alms without previous enquiry. At present goods are 
purchased for the poor wherewith to earn a livelihood, 
tools and implements are supplied to them, work is sought 
for them, clothing and food are given in times of illness, 
and warm bedding in the inclement season, while occa- 
sionally even furniture has been bought to fill up the gaps 
caused by fire or unforeseen misfortune. 
Intelligent medical officers, unier the supervision of a 
special committee, administer a medical system of relief, 
which absorbs, Sowever, vearly as much in mere wins and 
nourishments as was formerly paid by the synagogues for 
the entire medical charge; and, finally, the extensive 
operations of the sewing machines, and the hundreds of 
loans advanced, though constitutirg no direct charge on 
the funds of the Board, lead indirectly toa material outlay 
for the large staff rendered necessary to regulate and 
supervise the minute repayments made by each borrower. 
While thus with each year these successive improve- 
ments in the mode of treating the poor have been in‘ro 


have been made to the casualrelief. A sum of from three 
to tive shillings once in three or four weeks, usually given 
in kind, is surely no extravagant grant to one family ; yet 
it is nearly double the sum given at the foundation of the 
Board; many cases of confined illness, extreme old age, 
desertion, imbecility, or paralysis receiv now also regular 
weekly allowances te save them from the workhouse or 
from starvation. Families are assisted incessantly to 
rejoin a father or a husband in distant lands, or to accom. 
pany him there, and young men are freely encouraged in 
their desire to improve their condition by emigration. 

But with all these channels of relief a large field is yet 


veuture, Affiliatory commiitees have been introduced, 
and thus the danger of centralisation has been avoided ; 
each committee, while working harmoniously under one 
system, having separate functions, and being responsible 
for the proper supervision of separate modes of relief, 

While the exertions of the Board have, however, been 
unceasing, and the sphere of its activity has been year by 
year enlarged, the support of the public has not kept pace 
with the improvements it has itself calledfor. From every 
‘quarter the Board hears the gratifying statements that its 
system is appoved and its exeriions appreciated; and the 
community calls for yet freer distributions and for yet 
further improvements. The clergy in their sermons, the 
sykagogues in their votes, the press in its colunns, and the 
community in its speeches, all applaud what has been done, 
and extol those who have done it, Can there be any doubt 
then as to the verdict of the public? Yet the great test 
of increased pecuniary support is wanting. ‘I'he annual 
subscriptions are just where they were three years ayy ; 
new subscribers but barely fill up the voil occasioned by 
those who have gone; while the casual contributions have 
this year even diminished, | 

I appeal through you, sir, with confidence to the com- 
munity to measure their support by the increased scale of 
liferality they themselves have called upon us to adopt, 
rather than to torce us to cramp and curtail onr exertions 
for want of means. Many of our supporters are liberal, 
generous in the extreme; but by comparison with the 
number of the community, they are few. Hundreds, 
thousauds, give nothing; while the half-guinea or guinea, 
‘which many thin‘s sufficient, they would subscribe to any 
one of the objects of which the Board of Guardians com- 
prises a dozen within itself; or it would serve them but 
for one hour to distribute, as of old, at their homes and in 
the streets in a ms to isinerant beggars, of whom, with the 
same sum, the Board of Guardians is expected to be able 


mination into the operations of the Board and a reference | 


justify the ap;eal 1 am now making for permanent and | 


Kstablished in 1859 by the three City synagogues to 


in favour of the one they have substituted. The public 
apathy and the want of au efficient canvass, and not indif- 
ference, are the causes of the inadequate support the Board 
of C:uardians receives ; my pen is doubtless too feeble to 
remove at once these causes; [ ask, therefore, the ladies 
of our faith, and some twency of our young men to aid 
me ia instituting a house to-house collection. The ma- 
-chinery of an anniversary diuoer enlists the servicesof many 
volunteers, and with invariable success, on behalf of our 
valued charities, May I venture to hope that in reply to 
this letter L may receive the names of some who, without 
having recourse to an anniversary, will render a similar 
servic: to the Board of Guardians. 


The cause isa noble one; the claims of the sick, the 
poor, and the helpless have never yet been ignored by the 
Jews, and I trust 1 may be bold enough to flatter myself 
that in thus appealing on behalf of the Board of Guardians 
Lam successfully calling upon the masses to emalate that 
generous liberality and that bright example which a few 
among us have so nobly set. Apologising for this leng- 

thened intrusion on your space, 
| I am, s'r, your obedie 


nt servant, 

ALex, 

Pres. Board of Guardians for Relief of the Jewish Poor. 

Devonshire-square, Bishopsgate,} | 
2ist Nov. 5625. 


HACKNEY SYNAGOGUE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 
Sir,—Permit me to draw your attention to a sual} 
“ Minyan” having been held for the last two years in 
the neighbourhood of Hackney Road East, and for 
want of room had to move now, for the third time, 
besides having had notice again to move. Cannot 


| our parent synagogues assist us under their guidance 


(which would really be a pious action) in getting a 
place of worship where the many scattered brethren 
may congregate on the Sabbaths and holidays? All 
seat charges, offerings, &c., should go towards de- 
fraymg the expenses thereof, and the surplus would | 
belong to the parent synagogue. A gentleman of 
Hackney kindly lent a new "HD, and another pro- 
| mised, and books were sent for the 1iit to read from, 
besides others having taken an active part in providing 
for the past OWA. If they had suitable 
building it may be safely said that three times the 
number would attend. Your powerful pen may, it is 
trusted, assist in bringing this to a good issue. 
I am, Sir, yours truly, 
jan: 


New Sovtn Wates.—Marks or Respsct.—It is 
gratifying to see that, even in distant colonies, co- 
religionists render themselves so useful to their fel- 


duced, some, substantial, though still insufficient, additions | 


open, on which, with increased support, the Board might 


low citizens as to be presented by them with tokens of 
their esteem. These tend to strengthen the ties of 
brotherhood among the various denominations, and 
therefore deserve a notice in our columns. From Aus- 
tralian papers before us we learn that a proof of good 
feeling was given in Juno last to Brother H. L. 
Nelson, P.M., on his reuogal from Orange, by the 
Ophir Masonic Lodge. The “Orange Examiner” re- 
produces the beautiful address presented to him by the 
Lo ige, and his feeling rep'y. Together withthe address 
there was also presented to him a Past Master’s gold 
jewel. The other mark of respect which we are about 
to notice is still more gratifying, because it was given. 
to a very young man, who, although his whole time 
was employed, yet devoted his leisure hours to what 
we may well term the public service and the diffasion. 
of useful knowledge. From the “ Maitland Mercury” 
we learn that Mr. H. E. Cohen (nephew of the late 
Mr. Cohen, of the “ Brighton Guardian”) was the 
most efficient secretary of the West Maitland Volun- 
teer Company, and a most active member of the St. 
Mary’s Young Men’s Society of the same plate. On 
his removal to Sydney the members of the company 
presented him with a beautiful silver inkstand, bearing 
the following inscription: “ Presented to Mr. Henry 


| 


| Emanuel Cohen by his comrades of the West Mait- 


land Volunteers, as a mark of their respect.—June 1, 
1864.” The same paper repro?uces also the feeling 
addresses presented to him on his departure by the 
gentlemen connected with the firm of Messrs. David - 
Cohen and Co., at the same time describing the tes- 
timonial given him by them ; another address likewise — 
presented to him by the “ Young Men’s Society,” 
referred. to before; as well as his appropriate replies 
‘thereto. Our antipodal cotemporary adds: “We may 
take advantage of the opportunity to addthat it is — 
matter for general regret in Maitland that Mr Henry — 
Cohen is leaving the town. Although yet quitea — 
young man, he has been one of the foremost among 
the unusually numerous body of young men in Mait- . 
land, who have taken active part in what we may 
call social-public matters ; and who in so doing have 
conferred a very great benetit on the townspeople 
generally. Mr. Cohen has, in this way, acquired very — 
general respect and esteem.’ May our coreligionists, 
wherever their lot is cast, cultivate the good feeling ~ 
of their neighbours, and endeavour to endear them- 
selves to their fellow citizens, to render them as many 
services as they can, and to prove to them by pracsice 
that Judaism in no way interferes with the most 
faithful discharge of the duties which man owes to 
man and to society in general. | es 
Sussex Jewish, Literary Cuius.—A_ lecture was 
delivered by Dr. J. L. Levison on Monday evening, 
the 7th inst., to the members and friends of the above 
Club, at the rvoms, 3, Finsbury Pave:ment, “On the 
best means of improving the intellectual faculties.” 


to rid them for a twelvemonth. 3 | 

I do not believe that the’ public wish to return to a 
system which they have proscribed, and to recall verdicts 
of approval 60 emphatically and so frequently pronounced 


The doctor treated the subject in his usual able 
manner, combining instruction with amusement, and 
the audience apparently was much pleased.—| This 

| reached us too late for insertion last week.] ee 
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‘King’s Bridge, Canterbury, 


CHRONICLE AND HEBREW OBSERVER _ 


[NOVEMBER 95. 


THE MANCHESTER CONGREGATIONS AND | 

THEIR CHARITIES. 

«9 THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 

‘Dear Str,— Before you accede to the wish of “ P. 
F.” to advocate the adoption of “such enlightened 
measures to be proposed for more effectually promot- 
ing the real interests of the poor ” of this city, which, 
I doubt not, you will with your usual ability readily 
do: Ideem it my duty to clear up his somewhat 
mysterious statement, and at the same time to correct 
an error into which “ P. F ” seems to have fallen. 

-T fully agree, that an effectual relief of the poor can 
only be obtained by unity of action of the Orthodox 
end Reform parties ; but then it must not be done at 
the sacrifice of a principle. ‘“ P. F.” states that “ the 
Orthodox party were denied the power of sanctioning 
the admission of certain stipulations as to the right 
of burial in each other’s cemeteries.” Denied by 
whom? “P. F.” does not inform you. Let me then 
make this matter a little more clear by telling you— 
denied by Orthodoxy ! not by a bigoted and exclusive 
Orthodoxy, but by such as they are bound to main- 
tain if they are to deserve the appellation at all. 

I believe it is an incontrovertible fact, that the 
synagogue and burial-ground are inseparably con- 
nected. The orthodoxy or reform, as the case may 
be, of the former has a right to be upholden in the 

-jatter. As well may either community permit the 

- minister of the other to read a service out of his 
prayer book in their synagogue, as permit the like 
| thing to be done at their cemetery. 

This it is what the orthodox party maintain. Let 
it not be supposed that the effort of uniting the cha 
rities was rendered “ nugatory” because they objected 
to the interment of a deceased member of the 
Reform synagogue in their cemetery. No; it was 
because they could not cede a point which they con- 
sidered as involving a principle; viz., to allow the 
Reform minister to read the burial service on such 
occasions. 

The error to which I allude is, that “P. F.” has 
overlooked the fact that the contributors to the Bene- 
volent Fund appointed an industrial committee whose 
business it is to apply the surplus of former funds, as 
well as any surplus that may in future accrue, to the 
supplying of artisans of known industrial habits with 
sewing machines or tools necessary for their trade ; 
to assist parties desirous of emigrating; and to set 
up in business such of our poor as might be deemed 
deserving such a boon. A great deal of good has 
already been done by that committee, and its bene- 
ficial result will, it is confidently hoped, make itself 
apparent at the ensuing relief season. It is therefore 
erroneous to state that “ sufficient effectual measures’’ 
have not been adopted “to encourage those who are 
willing to make efforts of their own to free themselves 
from the trammels of poverty.” — 

Much more might certainly be done by a united 
Board of Guardians. Let both parties, then, show 
their earnestness in the matter by making charity 
independent of congregational affairs, and that most 
desirable object will be speedily attained. 

I am, dear sir, yours faithfully, 


Manchester, Nov. 20, 1864. $.L. 


THE SHRIEVALTY OF CANTERBURY. 
Under this heading there appeared in the “ Kent: 
Herald” of the 17th inst. the subjomed letter, pre- 
ceded by an editorial comment, which we publish with 
great satisfaction, it being but due to the first cathe- 
_ dral town of the empire to acquaint the Anglo-Jewish 
community with the grateful sentiments of the Can- 
terbury Jewish Congregetion tor the liberalism of this 
ancient Corporation, and the younger generation of 
our community with the generous example set by this 
city to the rest of the empire, when long before the 
emancipation movement commenced Canterbury re-. 
~ moved from the Jews all commeveial restrictions. _ 
[We have received the following letter from a member of 
the Hebrew community, and we have much pleasure in giving 
it publicity,—Ed. K HJ) 
3 To the Editor of the Kent Herald. 
Sir,—The citizens of Canterbury have, through the medium 
of their Municipal Council, elected to the office ot Sheriff a 
. man of the same daith as that of which the Apostles were 
_ before they followed their master. It is a crowning act of 
faith, a consummation of, and a full and an entire assertion 
of, those principles of civil and religious liberty which they, 
the citizens of Canterbury, as a body, have for the last forty 
years advocated and maintained, and causes their Hebrew 
tellow-citizens gratefully tocall to mind that Canterbury was 
the first. city of the Empire that removed from, them all 
commercial restrictions before the passing of the Municipal 
Reform Act. 4 
The election of one of their body now to the honourable 
_ office of Sheriff is most certainly appreciated by them as it 
ought to be. - They view it as another seal set to the charter 


of their newly acquired liberties, another emplatic assurance | 


that in Esgland at least the days of social and political 
inequality have passed away for ever; and that henceforth 
they may stand erect amongst their tellow men free to devote 
themselves to the duties of citizenship and unshackled by 
prejudice, exercise their best energies for the interests of their 
common country. : | 
‘They gratefully and reverently thank God, who has caused 
_ the bitter cup of isulation and contumely to pass from their 
_ ips, showing beyond all doubt that men leadiag pure and 
 ‘gnsullied lives, earnest to acquit themselves of all moral and 
_ gocial obligations, will in the end be sure to live down prejudice 
and so attain to their true and rightful position. 
One word of the gentleman whom the citizens of Canterbury 
“ have delighted to honor” I am sure that I give expression 
to the undivided opinion ofour circle when I say that on nu 
one member of our Cummunity could the honour have been 
_. More appropriately bestowed. By his position, by the liberality 
Of his sentiments, by his untiring energy and business habits, 
_ and by his integrity of conduct through his whole life, Mr. 
. Hart ig most certainly “the right man in the right place,” 
 _Hatreating, Sir, that you will be pleased to give this a place 
in the next number of your journal,—I am, Sir, yours, &e., 


the coffers wich the requisite contributions. 


woman, or child, ever goes into purgatory, orif any one 
is now left there, of all that have hitherto died. There 


| measure of the Virgin’s toot, taken from her real shoe, 


specified. 
_. There is a great institution at Rome, which in fact 


| Church, far greater than the trade, or the well-being of 


| Church: the gambling institution of tbe Vicar of Christ 
| upon earth. 


partizans of Pio IX. call it ‘‘an immoral thing.” Yet 
here it is, beyond comparison, as I remarked, the 


arched gateway of a large imposing building forming 


‘THE STATE OF ROME. stand three or four officials, who have been just now 
(Continued from our last.) _| ushered in with a blast from two trumpeters, also 


But is all this worship for nought ?—this crowding 
to the “ stations” at certain days, this kissing and 
adoring of images; are these acts of devotion simply 
expressions of faith and love? Or are they done in 
hope of obtaining some heartfelt petition’ Ah, no. All 
these motives seem to have been insufficient to bring 
the faithful round the shrines, in due number, or to fill 
They have 
therafore been supplemented by the monstrous fiction of 
indulgences. And now, what is an indulgence? The an- 
swers one gets to this question are a8 curious as they are 
various. According to the calibre and supposed motive 
of the inquirer, the explanation is one or another. But 
as far as I can gather from printed anthorities, that put 
forth for public belief seems to say, that indulgence 
means liberation, either entire, or for some. ‘specified 
time, from the pains of purgatory. With the fact that 
the whole tenet of purgatorial pains is an idle fiction, I 
have at present no concern; but am judging of indul- 
gences ex-concesso, supposing that such pains really 
exist. Now, on this hypothesis, I say that it is an 
inexcusable fault of the Roman Catholic world, and in 
particular of the inhabitants of Rome, if any one man, 


is hardly a church in Rome where plenary indulgence 

is not to be obtained every day for the living and the 

dead. Over the doors of the churches we read the incrip- 

tion “Indulgentia plenaria quotidiana pro vivis et de 

functis ;’ which Latin words, I submit, will bear no 

other interpretation. Then, besides this geneal and 

wide grant, most generous are the particular concessions 
of indulgence, both for a mans self and for the souls 

in purgatory. One’s mind is perfectly confounded with 

the vastness of the numbers of years which may be} 
gained by any worshipper on solemn occasions ; indeed, 
onevery day of his life. By visiting the charch cf Santa 
Croce in Gerusalemme on the second Sunday in Advent, 
may be gained ‘11,000 years of indulgence, and the 
remission of all one’s sins.” By_ visiting that of SS. 
Cosmas and Damian, in the Forum,. any day, 1000 
years, and on the day of the statzon at the same charch 
10000 years. By kissing the foot of the idol in St. 
Agostino once in every day, 10U days’ indulgence may 
be gained. So thatif a devout Roman chose to pass in 
his walk, every day, for a year, these two last churches, 
he might gain at St. Agostino, 36,600, amd at SS. 
Cosmas and Damian, 365,000 years’ remission of 
purgatory ; in all 401,500 years for every year of his 
life by these two churches only. It is no exaggeration to 
say, that this number might easily be mul iplied tenfold 
without entailing any onerous duty. Perty, in the book 
quoted in a note above, gives an suthorised true 


on which is inscribed that Pope John XXII. conceded 
300 years (in a German authorised edition of the same 
itis 700) of indulgence to whoever should kiss this 
measure, and recite three Ave-Marias. This was 
confirmed by Pope Clement VIII. in 1603, and was 
extended to any similar measures taken from the original 
one ; adding, tbat it is also to be applicable to the souls’ 
in purgatory. So thatany devout German, without 
stirring fiom his easy chair, might, supposing three Ave 
Marias to occupy five minutes; gain, in one hour of | 
each day of his lite, 8400 years of indalgence ; or, by 
this means alone, in each year, upward of three million 
years. It is very common to see inscribed over altar: 
here in Rome, ‘‘ Every mass said at this altar liberates 
one soul from purgatory ;” and authoritative declarations 
clearly contradict the interpretation sometimes eva- 
sively given, that.the soul so to be liberated is not to be 


may be called the institution of Rome: greater than tke 


the city. It is, the Pontifical Lottery—La Lotteria 
Pontifica—the lottery of the Visible Head of the 


: How does it look? Certainly, on paper, 
not well. But as certainly, in fact and in practice, in- 
finitely worse. And of this awkward effect of such a 
conjunction, Komanists in society out here are well 
aware, They do not like to hear of the Lottery : they 
are surprised ‘hat we English take notice of anything so 
low: once or twice I have been surprised to hear even 


greatest institution of Rome. The common people live 
with it ever in their thoughts, their dreams, their 
prayers. Let us look 4 little into the working, and 
the collateral influences of this ordinance of the Roman 

And in order to do this, I will ask my reader to 
accompany me to my usval haunt at such times—-the 
Piazza Madama, behind the General Post Office, at a 
quarter before noon on any Saturday. It is the weekly 
drawing of the Pontifical Lottery. What do wesee? 

First, the Piazza, or square, is crowded with peoph, 
mostly of the lowest class. There are, mingled with 
them, a few of higher station; some three or four car- 
riages with English spectators; French soldiers, without 
whom is no place and no thing in Rome; and here and. 
there a thick face, with its arched nose, from the Ghetto, 
or Hebrew quarter. 


Look ap, and you see a balcony projecting over the 


one side of the square. This balcony on ordinary days 
bears on its entablature the inscription, Ministero delle 


Finanze, ‘‘ Ministery of the Finances.” But to day it 
is dressed out in flaunting red, as for a festa, and the 
inscription is covered ovér! But it may be as wellsto 
bearitinmind, 

{n the middle of this balcony, on the rail, is fixed a 


November 15th, 1864, 


glass barrel, with a handle to turn it round. Behind it 


stationed ia the balcony. Immediately behind the glass 
barrel itself stands a boy of some twelve or thirteen 
years, dressed in the white uniform of one of the orphan 
establishments, with a huge white shovel hat. Some 
time is occupied by the folding, and putting into the 
barrel, pieces of paper, inscribed with the numbers, from 
one onwards. Each of these is proclaimed, as folded 
and ‘put in, by one of the officials who acts as spokesman 
orcrier. At last, after eighty-seven, eighty-eight, and 
eighty-nine have been given out, he raises his voice to 


achant, and sings forth, Numero novanta, “ number 


ninety,” this completisg the number put in. a 
And now, or before this, appears on the baleony 
another character—no lessa person than a Monsignore, 
or high dignitary of the Church; one on his way to 
the highest perferment—already all but a bishop, and 
soon possibly to become a cardinal, He appears, not 


in his ordinary, but in his more solemn official costume ; 


and this connects the ceremonial directly with the 
spiritual authority of the realm. And now commences 


the drawing. The barrel having been for some time 


turned rapidly round to shuffle the numbers, the orphan 
takes off his hat, makes the sign of the cross, and having 
waved his open hand in the air to show that it is empty, 
inserts it into the barrel, and draws out a number, giv- 
ing it to the Monsignore, who opens it and hands it to the 
crier. This latter then gives it out in words as follows: 
Prima estratta, numero venti cinque, 
i.e, “ The first drawn is number twenty-five.” (The 
firse what, we shall see by and by.) Then the trumpets 
blow their blast and the same is repeated four times 
more: the proclamation varying each time, Seconda 
estratta, Terza, Quarta, Quinta, &c.: five numbers 


being thus the whole drawn, out of ninety put 


in. This done, with various expressions of surprise, — 
delight, or disappointment from the crowd below, the 
Officials disappear, the square empties itself, and all is 
as usual till the next Saturday at the same time. 

Now, what does all this mean? The reader may 
already iu some measure divine. But it may be well to 
explain a little further. 

In almost every street in Rome is a shop, and in 
every considerable street are several, devoted to the 
purchase of lottery-tickets. I shall not pretend to 
describe to my readers all the complications of single, 
double, and treble numbers which may be bought; but » 
shall content myse!f with saying that the two numbers 
purchased with the double chance of these two numbers 
turning up are called an ‘‘ambo;” and three purchased 
with the treble chance to those three turning up are 
called a ‘‘terno:” and that, of course, the higher and 
more perilous the stake, the richer the prize, if obtained. 

Now it is not too much to say, that to get a favour- 
able terno in the lottery is the great object in life of 
thousands in Rome: and all kinds of superstitions and 
vain fancies are put into play to ensure this end. To 
mention but one. ‘The Book of Dreams,” Libro de’ 
Sogni, now lies before me: originally published in 
Florence, but re-published con permesso in Rome. The 
object of this book is, to catalogue all the possible 
objects which can be dreamt of, and against each is 
placed a number, which is to be played in the lottery - 
on the dream occurring. For example: a Roman 
dreams that he is going into the studio of a sculptor and 
is bitten by a dog. He consults his libro de’ Sogn, 
and finds, “* Studio 37,” ‘* Scultore 52,” Cane mordace 
79.” He goes and buysa ¢erno consisting of these three 
numbers. Sometimes the most important services ip 
case of accident or need of help are postponed to the 
more important consideration of numbers in the lottery, 
to be divined from combinations arising out of the 
circumstances. 

The tendency of all this is demoralizing to an extent 
which cannot be appreciated by those who have not . 
seen it on the spot. The very children in Rome are all — 
gamblers. At every corner they may be seen practis- 
ing by game: of chance for future higher stakes in the — 
Lottery. As the grown up children,—for the Roman ~ 
people are mostly children stunted and kept back in — 
growth by their miserable government—they, from the 
priest down tothe beggar, are intentupon one thing 
—a prize in the Lottery. An old woman is noticed 


praying, in an earnest.and agonized manner, before an 


image of the Virgin in the street. She is regarded by | 
the foreign passers-by as an example of the simple anc 
fearless devotion, which strangers imagine to eXist here. 


But one of the party, better acquainted. with the Italian 


of the common people than the rest, cannot help 
catching a wordor two as he passes: she is thus 
fervently praying—for a favourable terno in the rext 
drawing of the Lottery. 
~The conduct of Papal Government, inthis matter, — 
is (it is of no use mincing words, where such solemn 
interests are at stake) simply infamous; worthy of the 
detestation of Christendom, und of mankind. | 
When the Lottery was first established, its object 
was, the furnishing a marriage portion for certain young 
girls at the public expense. They were designated by 
numbers, and the fortunate ones were those whose 
numbers were drawn. Hence the use of the feminine 
gender in the announcement, “ Prima estratta,” &c. 
But in course of time, the Popes have confiscated the 
charitable fund in this, as in many other cases, for 
their own excheqaer, to which now the whole of it is. 
appropriated, 
| (To be continued.) sien 


‘San Francisco.—Conorecation Emanvuet.—The 
seats of this congregation were sold last Sunday, for tne 
year, to the members. The sum of nearly 11,000 
dollars was realised. The building of the new ,synae 


| gogue in Sutter-atreet has been commenced this week. 


The estimated cost of the building when finished is* 


125,000 dollars.— Hebrew. 
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JEWISH CHRONICLE AND HEBREW OBSERVSR 


THE LANGUAGE OF THE CLERICALS. | 
The language of the clericals, whether in the old or 


new world, is everywhere the same. Wherever held it 
is characterised by the same brutality, the same fierce- | 
ness, and the same fanaticism. Here is an article in 
which the “ Universe,” a Roman Catholic paper, pub- 
lished at Philadelphia, U. S., acquaints the faithful 
with the abduction of the boy Coen at Rome :— 

‘‘ Judaism has no rights. It is a false religion. It was 
it that cracified the Redeemer of the world. Maledic- 
tion upon malediction has fallen upon it from above. 
This is history, sacred and profane. ‘T’o the death of 
the Saviour, it is ever striving to add the extinction of 
all faith and trust in Him. All Christendom, in vindi- 
cation of the divine blood and truth, has always ostra- 
cised it. It, therefore, bas no rights. Therefore, no 
one has a right to enforce it, inculeate it, or uphold it 
in any way. Nothing, consequently, can be more 
evident than that a Jewish boy has a holy right to 
become a Christian, despite all the authority of his 
parents. 
_ The Pope is the prince of Christendom. Heis tie 
vicar of Christ. All, therefore, that have the true faith 
are under his jurisdiction. He is the universal shep- 
herd. Todeny this would be heresy. It would be the 
contradiction of existing visible fact. Where there is 
the right of jurisdiction or authority, there is the duty 
of obedience and loyalty ; and where this duty is found 
the right of protection is found along withit. The 
holy father, therefore, owes the protection of his sublime 
Office to every member of his flock. This spirit has 
always animated the Sovereign Pontiffs. They have 
never lost sight of it. It will distinguish them for ever. 
The allocution against the religious and political tyranny 
of Russia on Poland was inspired by it. Rome has 
always preserved the deposit of faith, and always pro- 
tected it and its children to the best of its ability, 

** What can be objected against this? All infidelity, 
all Atheism, all Protestantism, and all Judaism, cry out 
against it with one common voice. But. Lecause they 
are false they have no justice in their protests, and it 


would be a waste of time to consider what they demur, 


‘‘ There is now a remarkable case in point. A Jewish 
boy in Rome has joined the Church without the consent 
of his parents, and Pius IX. has given him his protec- 
tion. The Protestant, and infidel, and Jewish papers of 
Europe have, as.usual, made the greatest noise over this 
matter ; and their accounts of the transaction, and their 
arguments concerning it, are alike pregnant with false- 
hood, malice, and stupidity. The following account of 
the fact may be relied on. We have found it in the 
** Giornale di Roma.’* | 

‘‘ Here is a plain, disect, unvarnished story. It 
illustrates full deliberation on the partof the boy, and 
it shows thatthe authorities of the Church Were at once 
alive both to the duties of their office and to the natural 
right of parents. What can be said against it all? 
Nothing. Jadaism had no right over Joseph Coen, 
We have sbown this. The divine blood was shed for 
him on Calvary. He,therefore, had a right to baptism, 
with which no other right whatever could interfere. His 
eternal salvation depended on the execution of that nght. 
His appeal for baptism there was no right to refuse. 
The Church would be untrue to its mission if it refused 
it. Such a refusal has never been made. Such a 
refusal can never be made. And having entered the 
jurisdiction of the Pope, Joseph is entitled to the Pope’s 
protection. He will get it. He has it. The Sovereign 
Pontiff would not abandon him for all the world. . 

‘‘ Here is the whole of this second Mortara case. 
Malice and falsehood alone can impugn the conduct of 
the Church in it.” 


We now append a few of the comments of the ‘‘ Occi- 
dent’ on this outrageous article: — | | 
_  Willit be ever different ? No, reader, not as long as 
popery exists. It has not changed, nor will it be ever 
essentially different, nor will the march of events arrest 
its aggressive strides except fora brief period. It is 
doymant at times, as now, in its pretensions; but. no 
one, we will assert boldly, can point to asingle passage 
in canonicai writings which disavows any of the assump- 
tions of past ages. Where, then, is the safety of the 
world in case Romanism should become as powerful 


. 


as during the time of the crusades? We answer, nowhere. | 


Will the exercise of force and coercion be resumed to 
plague mankind anew in the name of a prince of peace ? 


it indisputable that the argument of the ‘ Universe ’ 
is broad ‘enough to cover all the ground of persecution 
at any time occupied for the last eighteen hundred 
years. Will mankind, then, never advance beyond the 
age of childhood? No, until the reign of him to whom 
_ the government appertains, upon whose shoulders shall 
be the kingdom in a time of an endless peace. Till 
then, error and its accompanying violence will be the 
- constant spectacle on earth, and every partial advance 
will be followed by a corresponding re-action. Are not 
some improvements now visible ? Decidedly ; but so 
have there been in every period moments of relaxing 
-violeace, to be succeeded by a new convulsion. Does 
not what occurs before our eyes in this country prove 
the inefficacy of Christianity in every sense of the word ? 
Are not armies ot North and South marshalled in a 


warfare of extermination in its name ? Both sides pre- 


eminently claim to be Christians; their missionaries 
have penetrated Asia and Africa to spread their doc- 
trines; and at home the very men who sought out the 
heathens and Jewsto convert them, have hounded on 
the spirit of war; and the land is made drunken with 
human gore, and cities blaze, and the soil is rendered a 
desolation. Civilization! Progress! Christianity | It 
is enough to make one weep over the world; and the 
sight of the veil ‘which covers yet the nations must 


_only through him can the world be finally blessed, as it. 


our hearts, should danger once more assail us. 


 Assuredly the moment opportunity offers ; for we hold it is said, he “‘ dropped dowa from Heaven 


impress the conviction on the mind of a true Israelite, 
that his time of redemption has not yet come, and that 


has been predicted to Abraham.—Will we enjoy long 
the present lull in our persecution? This is a question 
which it *s difficult to answer ; but this much is certain, 
tha: we should not trust to the deceitful calm, and be 
thus induced to lessen our adherence to the practices 
of our faith, and thereby bring on us the punishment 
which we would then deserve, namely, the sword of the 
Gentile’s, which is even now unsheathed in various 
lands. Rather let us, in this age of comparative 
security, endeavor to establish firmly the empire of 
religion among us, so that it may again be triumphant in 


** As to the present case, which has drawn forth these 
remarks it is not so isolated, as people thought when 
Mortara was stolen from his parents. All the efforts 
to recover the last weré unavailing, nor do we believe 
that Coen will be restored. We do not, therefore, 
write to convince Romanists of their wrong, nor to rouse 
dissentients to their danger should the “ eternal city” 
become again the ruler of princes and lands, but simply 
to awaken Israelites to their position and to impress on 
their minds, that they are not yet redeemed, and that 
those are true followers of Judaism who look to the 
future for the realization of their hopes as predicted in 
Scriptures; for only when the Messiah reigns in 
Jerusalem will peace and justice prevail, and the religion 
of reason being triumphant will hush the tumult of war, 
and banish the dominion of falsehood and oppression.” 


THE CONVERSION SOCIETY. 
Letter XI. 


Nathan Joseph, New York, to his friend Jacob Isaacs, 
Philadelphia. 


Dear IsAacs,—Is it not remarkable that if such a 
personage as the Nazarene Messiah ever existed, he 
should have neglected so important and necessary a 
precaution as that of leaving behind him a written 
account of his doctrines, so that none might be mis- 
taken as to what should constitute the true articles of 
the Nazarene creed? Into what a state of darkness and 
uncertainty would our nation have been plunged had 
not the laws of God, given to Moses, been fairly written 
out, and handed down, through all generations, for our 
guidance in the ways of truth! It docsneteven appear 
from any part of the Nazarene books, that their pre- 
tended legislator gave any instructions to his followers 
to record the events of his life. 

While this, for them, unfortunate omission goes far 
to show his non-existence, it is a circumstance which 
sufficiently accoants for the numerous and contradictory 
yospels and histories of Jesus that appeared in the early 
part of the Christian era. Modern NaZarenes content 
themselves with only four of these gospels, which, how- 
ever, were not declared canonical till about three hun- 
dred years after the period in which Jesus is said t have 
been put to death. | 

The fact is, dear Isaacs, that previous to this time, as 
appears from ecclesiastical history, the Nazarenes were 
divided into numerous sects and parties, each having a/| 
gospel or other book, which they pretended were 
written by an apostle or disciple of Jesus, in which the 
doctrine which distinguished them from the other sects 
held a prominent place. I have now before me a list 
of these books, amounting to upwards of seventy, which 
a celebrated. author of the last century ascertained to 
have once existed, by the evidence of the Nazarene 
fathers, who frequently quoted them in their writings, 
but which are now destroyed. Among these early 
writings I find a gospel attributed to each of the fullow- 
ing Nazarenes: Peter, Andrew, James, Bartholomew, 
Philip, Thomas, Thaddeus, Matthias, Paul, and Bar- 
nabas; another gospel of John and of Mark, with 
numerous epistles, books of the nativity, doctrines, 
preachings, liturgies, itineraries, judgments, acts, 
memorials, traditions, passions, visions, narratives, pre- 
cepts and revelations. In this curious list, there are 
no less than eight books attributed to Mary, one of 
which is entitled, “The Book of the Virgin Mary 
and her Midwife,” another ‘‘The Book of Mary: 
Concerning the Miracles of Christ and the King of 
King Solomon.” Jesus, also, was believed to have 
been the author of seven books or tracts, one of which 
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“Ttis evident,’ says the author of Ecce Homo, 
‘that among the first Christian doctors, there was a 
great number of pious forgers, who, to make their cause 
prevail, framed and forged gospels, legends, romances, 
oracles of Sybils, and other works, of which the 
imposture and folly were so striking, that the church 
itself has been forced to reject them. To be convinced 
of this, we have only to cast our eyes on the work 
entitled, ‘* Codex Aprocryphus Novi Testamenti,” 
published by J. A, Fabricius at Hamburg, 1719.” We 
find Theodoret affirming, that he removed about 
two thousand gospels from the public churches, because 
they wanted the genealogy of Jesus, and pat other 
gospels ia their place. The celebrated Henry Dodwell 
says, that it was not till the reign of Trajan, or indeed 
of Hadrian, that a collection of the books of the New 
Testament was publicly made, the priests having, 
previous to that time, concealed them in the archives 
of churches. Irceneus, alluding to these primitive for- 
geries, says, ‘‘that in order to amaze the simple, and 
such as are ignorant of the scriptures of truth, they 
obtrude upon them an inexpressible multitude of 
apocryphal and spurious scriptures, of their own devis- 
| 


The confusion, disorder, and mischief which arose in 
these early times, in consequence of the prevalence of 
}such a mass of romances, al! claiming divine authority, 
were greatly increased by the conduct of those who, 


* We omit this account, it having been published by us 


i 


| character of this celebrated counc 


upon the world as genuine made no hesitation in 
corrupting and interpolating the text of other books 
belonging to their opponents. Origen, so early as the 
third century, loudly complained of these corruptions : 
“What shall we say (observes he) of the errors of 
transcribers, and of the impious temerity with which 
they have corrapted the text? What shall we say of 
the license of those who promiscuously interpolate or 
erase at pleasure ?” | | 
In the midst of such a number and variety of. 
contradictory books, how was it possibleto discover 
the good from the bad; the genuine from those which 
were forged? And if shis important point was so 
difficult to ascertain at a period so near the time when 
the events recorded in these books were said to have 
taken lace, by what role can it now be ascertained | 
after the lapse of nea ly twenty centuries? Even the 
first Nazarene fathers had no rule to guide them in this 
matter; for we find many of them, particularly Irceneas, 
Clemens Alexandrinus, Origen and Tertulian, frequently 
quoting from and referring to books, which were then 
denominated “scripture” and ‘divinely inspired — 
writings,” that are now no longer extant. 

In the appendix to the history of the famous council 
of Nice, composed of all the bishops and priests of the 
Nazarene sects, and called together by the emperor 
Constantine the Great, in the year 325 of the Nazarene 
era, we lave a particular account of the settling of the 
present cannon of the New Testament, which I shall 
send you shortly, in the words of the author of Ecce 
Homo, and add thereto some circumstances, as to the 
il, noticed by that 


writer. | | 
Farewell, dear Isaacs, may you live content aad 
happy. NATHAN JosEpH. 


GRAND Ducuy or EMANCIPATION 
Funp.—The Jews of Baden in order to commemorate 
their emancipation, and to show to their fellow citizens 


their gratitude for this boon, have established a fund, the 


interest of which is annually distributed among s¢hool- 
masters requiring assistance, without distinction of creed. 
This is a wise measure, for upon the schoolmasters it 
mainly depends whether future generations shall grow up 
free from that bigotry and prejudice which were the cause 
of all the calamities that befel Israel. The fund already 
amounts to 16,000 florins, and it is expected that eventu- 
ally it will be raised to 20,000 florins. | 
Ortcin or Certain Names or Seas AND Rivers. 
—T'he names Red Sea, Black Sea, Yellow Kiver, &., 
originated with the ancients, and the origin of these. 
names seemed very Obscure, since, for lostance, the 
water of the Red Seais so very clear, that a modern 
traveller would read on the wooden stock of an anchor 
the name of the ship at the depth of twenty-five fathoms. 
M. de Paraney, a French scholar, explains their origin, 
by the custom that existed among the ancients through 
the whole East, to designate by the names of colours 
the four cardinal points, aod the corresponding regions. 
The Almanack ‘‘ Yne-Ling,’’ compvused. in Assyria 
about the time of Alexander, and preserved in China, 
designated the North by the black, the East by the 
green, the South by the red, the West by the white, 
and the centre by the yellow or pink colour. At the 
present time, in tke Oriental cities of the kingdom of 
Hong Kong, the gates towards the north are’ painted 
black, those towards the east green, towards the South 
red, towards the west white; while the palace of the 
sovereign has, like those in Ohina, yellow tiles.. If we 
take Palmyra in Assyria as the centre, we have tothe — 
north the Black Sea, to the South the Red Sea, to the 
east the Persian Gulf called Green Sea, in Asia and to 
the West Mediterranean, called White Sea by the 
Orientals. We may add that the word Syria (ceutral 
country) signifies yellow, and the Jaxartes river is 
designated as ‘‘ Sir Daria,” yellow river. These expla- 
nations not only give the most probabie solution to the 
origin of the use of colours as names of seas and rivers, 
but also throw light op a very obscure passage of the 
prophecies of Zachariah (chap. 6), that runs as follows: 
1, And I turned and lifted up mine eyes and looked, 
and behold, there came four chariots out from between | 
two mountains; and the mountains were mountsins of 
brass. 2. In the first chariot were red horses, and in 
the second chariot black horses. 
chariot white horses, and in the fourth chariot grizzled 
bay horses. 4. Then @ answered and said unto the 
angel that talked with me, What are these, my Lord? 
5. And the angel answered and said unto me, These 
are four winds of the heavens (MIM VOIX TSN 
We are of opinion that the obscarity 
which the prophetic writings are sometimes involved 
arises from our imperfect knowledge in general, and 
often from our ignorance of the customs of the age the 
prophets lived in. 
distinctly made use of the customary designation, and 
in speaking of black, white, and red horses referred to 
the different regions.—J. | 
Free Hospirat, DevoNSHIRE-SQUARE, 
Ciry.—The aggregate number of patients relieved during 
the week ending Nov. 19th was—medical, 979; sure 
gical, 721; total, 1700; of which 657 were new cases, 
and upwards of 540 Jews, | 
Hottoway’s Orrment anp Piris,—Rheumatic Pains— 
Memy thousands of martyrs from Rheumatism have found 
human life but one long disease, and after consulting all the 
most eminent medical men in vain, and trying all sorts 
of supposed remedies without relief, have grown weary of 
existence, and have ceased to hope for relief on this side of 
the grave until some lucky accident has called their attention 
to Holloway’s Ointment and Pills These are genuine remedies 
indeed! Persons bedridden for months with rheumatic pains 
and swellings, after the Ointment has been rubbed into the 
affected parts, and the blood purified by these Pills, have found 
themselves restored, in an incredibly short time,to perfect 
health and ease.—Sold at Professor Holloway’s Establishment, — 


not content with forging books, and palming them |. 


244, Strand, and by all medicine vendors throughout the 


3. And in the third — 


In the above passage 
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doubt, commenced only with Mahomet. 


their language and mental culture, but also their cos- 


with the much more numerous and long-established 
 aremarkable colony of this sect bus been preserved to 
this day, being established at Dshutfat-Kaleh (Tartaric, 
southern Russia | 


- The sum total may be estimated at 4000, of whom about 


ago was considered the Croesus of this people, lived .at 
them, end considered as their chief and patriarchal re- 


which the Emperor Nicholas travelled over the moun 
tains of the Crimea, and procured from Constantinople | 
and Smyrna the costly corpeéts and splendid trappings of 
the animals. The colony next in number is that of 


‘moreover, 10 families at Theodosia, aud 50 persons at 
—Shitamir, At Wilna, too, and other places in Lithuania. 


are two smail congregations in Galicia, which enjoy the 
_.. protection of the Austrian Government ; at Constanti- 
 Rople there.are 30 families; at Katira, over 300 souls ; 


_ seanty people, whose character and habits, however, 
gfe 80 peculiar and estimable that the Karaites, where- 


Talmudists are more deficient than any other pepple, 


they yet in their schemes never lose themselves on 


IE Poland,. This state of things is further 


_ give each other; for all the Karaites consider them- 
_ selves as men bers of one and the same family, everyone 


JEWISH CHRONICLE AND HEBREW OBSMRVER. 


{NOVEMBER 25, 


THE JEWI-H SECT OF THE KARAITES 

IN SOUTHERN RUSSIA, 

We translate the following from the German of the 
Hebrew 

“ The Semitic word kara signifies 48 much as ‘ read- 
ing Seripture.’ Hence the term ‘ Karai’ (Karaite), 
meaning Scripturalist, end the plural ‘Kuraim’ ( Karaites). 
And this is the designation taken by those Jews who 
reject the additions to the canonical books contained in 
the Talmud, and who draw all their religious and moral 
doctrines exelusively from the Law of Moses. 

“In Europe litt!e and nothing comp ete concerning 
the history of the Karaites bas been published, and 
among themselves there exists po history of their secc. 
The sources from which the data for it might be drawn 
are mostiv scattered in the East. Many interesting 
ancient books are in the possession of Karaitic families 
in Odessa, the Crimea, and Constantinople. But the 
chief collection is at Jerusalem. ‘The Karaites there 
possess seventeen larze and valuable volumes in folio, 
all historical works, aod documents in the Arabic lan- 


“Some place the era of the separation of the Karaites 
from the rest of the @ws in the first century before 
Christ, at which period the Talmudicsl interpretations 
and writings.commenced. Already in the Mis'inah, the 
text of the I'almud, mention is made of ‘ K\araim,’ as the 
designation of a party strictly adhering to the literal 
sense of Scripture. However, the real history of their 
actually existing instiiations and practices, without 
The Jewish- 
Protestants, if we may term them so, at once joi-ed 
Mahomeét in rigbt earnest, and this step, together with 


the unin errupted adherence of the Karaites to the Ma-— 


hometans, which may be traced throughout, stamped 
upon them tlieir present impress, and not only moulded 


tume, food, and mode of living. ‘lhe most ancient 
record pussessed by the Karaites is a document con- 
taining en authorisation, said to have beep given them 
by Mahomer hiuself, for the free exercise of their 
religion. 
the spread of the sect of the Karaites kept pace with that 
of the Mahometans themselves, With them they came 
to Africa and Asia Minor; they accompanied taem to 
Spain, were with them at Antiochia, Edessa, and Mirca; 
passed with them over into Europe, and at tirst bad 
theic principal colony at Adrianople, and subsequently 
at Constantinople, and under Turkish sovereignty seot 
out branches to several otber European cities. In the 
same way Karaites also came to the Crimea under the 
Turco-Turtaric rule, At present there, are scarcely 
any Karaites in the cities of Asia Minor and Syria, nor 


From later Karaitic writings it is clear that | 


being ready to assist the other, regarding the refusal of 
assistance as a great crime. | 

As to their costume, it is almost Tartaric, at Odessa 
ae well asin the Crimea. Only the Tartar cap, the 
kalpak, manv Karaites, in Odessa at least, have ex- 
changed for the European fashion, it being generally 
noticed that nearly a'l revo'ntions in costume commence 
with the covering of the head Thus at Vienna the 
Hispano Turkish Jews have stil! retained their original 
costume without alteration, yet they wear caps 
in the Austrian fashion, A long silken robe, which 
‘epresents our shirt, is called by the Karaites ‘ kalmek.’ 
The pantaloons, mostly of silk, are called ™ shalwar.’ 


long yarment, tightly fitting on the chest, fastened by a 
kept close to the body by a girdle round the waist. 


short tunic, mostly trimmed with fur, which they call 
‘dshuba’ Of the beards of the Karaites, it is co be 
observed that they only allow it to grow on the lips, 
and on narrow strips from below the ch'n, along the 
cheekbone, past the ear, joining the hair of the head, 
This very thin streak is clipped so closely that it resem: 
bles a painted stripe. These kinds of facial appendages 
are found on the cheeks of every Karaite precisely in 
the same manner and in the same direction. They 
Cinnot assign any reason for this peculiarity, of which 
no trace is to be found among the Tartars,” 


Tue. APPEAL. IN BEHALF OF THE FaLasnas.—The 
** Tsraelit” of Mayence, having published the Rev. Dr. 
Hildersheimer’s appeal in behalf of the Falashas, whieh 
also appeared in our columns, says: ‘‘ We declare our- 
selves ready to form a local committee in our city for the 
sald object. The principal thing, however, necessary is 
the formation of a central committee. We await sug- 
gestions for the purpose, which we will publish in these 
co:umns.” | 


\ ANTED, a PARTNER to join a Gentleman in the 

Wholesale Watch and Jewellery business. The advertiser 
has a thorough knowledge of. the trade, as well as Capital at his 
disposal, and wishes to meet with a respectable young man, having 
experience in the same trade, with some Capital, who would 
undertake to travel. Address by letter, X. E., Jewish Chronicle 
Office, giving full particulars. The strictest confidence can be 
relied ong 


\ ANTED, by a middle aged person of much experience, 
DAILY OCCUPATION ; to superintend a work-room, or 
to take charge of any place of business where gentlemen require WW 
dinners, Would not object to take charge of one or two children, 
at her own home, requiring maternal care. 
Bridgewater-square, Barbican, E.C. : 


\ ANTED by a respectable man and his wife, of the 


Jewish religion, aged 36, in o respectable firm, the wife as 


Cairo, except on ‘he northern coast of Africa and the 
southern proviuce of Morocco. It is probable that in 


Cook and Housekeeper, and the man has had 'experience in busi- 


these countries they finally succumbed jn their contest | himse'f generally useful. G.C., at 233, High-street, Camden 


Jews. Only in the soothern part of European Russia 


aity of the Jews), where they settled under Battu-Chan, 
and whence they spread to severai other cities in 


“Tne présent number of the Karaites is as follows: 


1500 still are in their ancient stronghold— Dshuffat- 
Kaleh. The colony next in namerical strength is that 
at Eupatoria, or Kastoff, in the Crimea, about 800 in 
number, among whom are the wealthiest members o! 
the gect. Shima Bobowitscb, who some thirty vears 


Eupatozia, Sbiwa Bobowitsch was highly venerated by 


presentative. He bought the Turk sb horses upon 


Odessa, It consists of 31 families and 200 souls. They 
have shops well supplied with Oriental wares, ail on the 
Boulvard, contiguous to each other. ‘There are, 


some of tlem are said to live, as is also the case at 
Nicolayeo, Tagonrag, and Cherson. Oat of Russia there 


at Jerusalem, only 10 families; but in the city of Hit, 
in Syria, there are 250 souls. te | 
Thus much about the history and statistics of this 


ever they appear, enjoy a reputation quite dispropor- 
tionate to'their small number. Their exterior as well 
as their inner being isa mixture cf the Tartaric aud 
Jewish ; and this mixture, by way of exception, pre- 
sents something agreeable and gratifying With Turkish 
calm and composure, in which their brethren the 


they combine the Jewish commercial spirit, and while 
all of them are traders, travelling all over the globe, 


dizzy heights, and they altogether lack the boundless 
speculativs ardour of the Talmudical Jews. They carry 
wn a peti, trade in oriental manufactured goods, grocery 


"Town 


MPLOYMENT WANTED, by a respectable Jewish youth, 
aged 15. Can write well, and is quick at accounts. Un, 
deniable references. Apply to N. M., 464, New Oxford-street. 


the above capacity for a newly married couple. Must be 
thoroughly cleanly and a good plain Cook, Apply in the first in- 
stance for the address, to Mr. Loewenthal, Office of the Board of 
Guardians, 13, Devonshire square, Bishopsgate-street. 


EQUIRED, by a Gentleman engaged out during the day, 

a Furnished BED-ROOM and SITTING-ROOM, or the 

use of one, with board, or partial. in a respectable Jewish family. 
Address, stating terms, which must be moderate, to A. b., Jewish 
Chronicle effice, Aevis Marks, 


Lady is anxious to recommend and procure a SITUA- 
TION for a Jewish girl, aged 13,as UNDER NORSE, or in 
any light capacity, willing to make herself generally useful; is 
capable of teaching young thildren the rndiments of Hebrew. Has 
been in service before. Address, post paid, to K.J., 75, Salisbury- 
street, Portman Market. 


POSED OF, a first elass Bespoke business, established 
1810. Six years unexpired lease. Stock and Fixtures to be taken 
190. Book debts about £1000, optional. Full information. given. 
Satisfactory reasons for giv'ag up the business. For farther par 
ticulars, app'y by letter to A, N.C., 2 and 4, Gallowtree Gate, 
Leicester. Principals only treated with. 


USINESS PREMISES TO BE LET, Dwelling House 
and gateway in f-ont, and 150 feet deep. South of London, 
three miles f.om the Bridges. For further particulars, apply to 
129, Southam pton-street, Camberwell. | 


TO BE LET, in Crown-street, Finsbury, a CORNER- 

HOUSE SHOP, Rent £70; a first-rate situation, it being 
n close proximity to three propossed Railway staciors. Premium 
£30, For further particulars, enquire at Mr. Reynolds, Bishops- 
waie, or next door to M, A. Lion, Shoe Warehouse, Crown-street. 
A'so a Shop with plate glass front to be let; Reat 20s. per week 


TMPORTED direct from the Midi and Cote d’or. particularly 


grees spirit proof according to the test of the Customs Laboratory ; 
also fine Burgundy, &e., at L. JAMESON, 55, Mansell-street, 
Minories, E. | : 

_N,B,—Country orders promptly executea? 


RS. S. SILVER and SON, COOKS and CONFEC- 
TIONERS, No. 39, Middlesex-street, Aldgate.—All kinds 
of French, Italian, and German Pastry and Coniectionery, Wed 
ding Dinners, Breakfasts, Balls, and Dejeuners, and Parties 
supplied in the first-class Foreign or English style. Ices, Jellies, 
or Blane-manges. On all public occasions, weddings and private 
purties, the greatest satisfaction has been expressed at the manner 
in which Mrs 8. and Son have served the entertainments. Al 
kinds of Confectionery and Cakes manufactured on Mrs. Silver an 
Son’s own premises,—none to equal them. 3 
N.B.~—No connection with the shop in Gravel-lans 


7 \ANCING.—PROFESSOR HENRY DACUNHA teaches 


and tobacco, and without high-flown projects, just as 
their fathers did of old. While tvey therefore, on the 
one hand, do not attain to that wealth, influence, and 
learning often falling to the lot of Rabbinical Jews, on 
the other hand they are far from sinking into that 
wretehedness and squalor frequently perceived among 


helped cn by the mutual credit which the Karaites easily 


Dancing perfectly in a short period, even to those without 
previous knowledge, Risticn Classes, Monday and Thursday at 
Seven. Gentlemen, one guinea, Ladies half-a-guinea per quarter, 
from any date. Six private lessons one guinea. Schools and 

milies attended to. Address, 23a, Red Lion-square, Holborn.’ 


HE MISSES ALEXANDER beg to inform their friends 
that they have REMOVED their Business from 10, Bedford- 
street, Strand, to new and more commodious premises, situated 
No. 33, MON’ SAGUE PLACE, RUSSELL SQUARE, Vacancies 
for pe:manent Boarders. A drawing-room suite of apartments to 
Jet, also apartments a 33, King-street, Covent-garden.—All com. 


munications to be made to the Misses Alexander, 385, Montague 


Over shalwar and kulmek there is thrown in rich foldsa | 


Over this long under garment they afterwards throw a_ 


Address F. S., 8, 


ness; can write a good hand, knows town well, can drive, and make | 


hes —WANTED a respectable steady Jewish person in | 


TAILOKS and OUTFITT:RS.—TO BE vIs- | 


large number of silver hooks, called ‘ten,’ and which is ¥. 


| 
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the Muscat Lunel and Muscat Frontignac, which has 42 de- |. 


INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 
Conducted by Mdm. KAHN. 
14, Rue Boreav, QuaRtien p’AuTEUIZL Paryg. 
OUNG LADIES are received into this Establishment 
upon liberal terms, where they find the comforts ofhome with 
the advantages of a good education. The course of instruction 
comprises—the Modern Languages, Music, Singing Drawing 
Dancing, Needlework, and Gymnastics, for which Masters and 
Governesses of incontestible merit attend. Re! zious Instruction 
by a ttabbi, patronised by the Grand-Rabtoin of Paris. The house — 
is large, well furnished, 2nd has a fine garden. 

There are in this Establishment Pupils from England, Italy 
Germany, Egypt, America, Australia, &c., to whose parents refer. 
ences are permitted. 

Mdm, Kahu desires to place her son, wko is sixteen years old, in 
a respectable family in London. She would take a daughter of the 
family in exchange. 


JEWISH 


JEWISH EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT, 
| Prineipal—J, ANSCHEL. 
21, Rae Impertaus, Brussstzs, 
OUNG GENTLEMEN are instructed in French, German, 
English, and Hebrew, and every requisite for a thorough 
Commercial Education. Reference, Chief Rabbi of Belgium 
Brussels.—Terms, £32, per annum. 
Reference, the Chief Rabbi, Rev. Dr. Loeb, Brussels; Mr. Hart. 
Gravesend; Mr. Abrahams, 1, Hounsdsditeb, 
ondon. 


| CIVIL SERVICE, 
| ROYAL MILITARY COLLEGES, 
ANDIDA'TTES PREPARED for EXAMINATION in 
the ARABIC and HINDUSTANI LANGUAGES, 


BY 
Dr. L. LOEWE, M.R.A.S., | 
Examiner for Oriental Languages to the Royal College of Prec :ptors, 
46 and 48, BUCKINGHAM PLACE, BRIGHTON, 
No extra charge to Resident Pupils for instruction in the French, — 
German, Spanish, Italian, Arabic, Turkish, Persian, and Hindu 
stani languages, 


tn the press, | 
f Nee KING’S PHYSICIAN, and other Tales, one volume. 
Price, 5s. to Subreribers; non-subscribers, 7s. 6d. By Mrs: 
LEVETUS (late Miss Celia Moss), one of the Authoresseg of the 
** Romance and Tales from Jewish History.” 
Subscribers’ names to be sent to Mesdames Hartog and Leo, 9, 
Carlton Hill Villas, Camden-road, or to Mrs. Levetus, 68, Kent- 
street, Birminghain, 


‘ (COPYRIGHT.) | 

Just Out, price ls., post free 13 stamps, . | 
STEREOSCOPIC SLIDE of the: SYNAGOGUE at 

RAMSGATE, showing the Mausoleum lately erected by Sir 

Moses Montefiore to the memory of the late Lady Judith Montefiore, 

the same being an Exact Model of the To nb of Rachelin the Holy 

Land,—To be had only of Mr. Boyer, 6, Harbour street, Ramsgate. 


NOW READY. 
PORTRAIT of SIR MOSES MONTEFIORE, Bart. 
I’.R.S., &c. The Picture represents Sir Moses Montefiore 
sitting in the Library of East Cliff Lodge, Ramsgate. In his hand 
is the Firman of the Sultan of Morocco, and standing near a Life 
size Portrait of | 
The Lapy Jupira Monteriore. 
No. 1—14 in. by 14 in., mounted and framed ..£2 2 0 
No, 2— in. by 9in., mounted .. 1) 6 
No, 3—Carte de Visite... 1 6 
Orders to be address-d to the Publisher, Mr. J, C. TWYMAN, 
Photographer and Photograpiic Miniature Painter, 87, High street 
Ramsgate. 


No. 1, Bury-street, St. Mary Axe 
R, JOSEPH’S PRIVATE BeARVDING HOUSE. 
Luncheon from 12 till 2 o'clock. 
Table d’'Hote at quarter past 2 o’cloc’s. 
| Vacancies for 4 few Resident B: arders 
Dinners or Suppers provided for Private Parties at 12 hours’ notice. 


— 


RS. ATRUTEL’S (late Miss E, Benzaquen) 
_ PRIVATE BOARDING HOUSE, 

10, SOUTH STREET, FINSBURY SQUARE. 

Board and Residence upon moderate terms. Vacancies for Tv@ 
| or Three Resident Boarders. 

ADLEY’S HOTEL, Birackrriars.—Convenient SUITES 
OF ROOMS for Weddings, Dejeuuers, Balls, Bangnets, 
&e., which are provided in the best style, en reasonable termns.— 

OHN HART,  ro7 rietor.—N,B. A Jewish Cook employed, 


S H O W RK O O M 35 
FOR GLASS and CHFNA 
147, HOUNDSDITCH., 
Y\EFRIES and SONS’ TABLE GLASS, CUT and EN: 
GRAVED, of the choicest designs. 


EFRIES & SONS’ DINNER, DESSERT, and TEA 
WARE, of the newest patterns. 


EFRIES and SONS’ LUSTRES, TAZZAS, and FLOWER 
VASES for the present season. 


T\EFRIES and SONS’ CHANDELIERS for the Dining 
room, in Bronze, Ormolu and Silver — | 


EFRIES and SONS’ Crystal Chandeliers, for the Drawing< 
room fur Gas or Candles. | | | 


EFRIES and SONS’ Crystal Chandeliers, iathe Venetian 


EFRIES & SONS’ Alexandra Chandeliers, in Crystal, for 
. the Drawing-room. 


T\EFRIES SONS’ -LAMPS for Petroleum and. other 
Mineral Oil, for the present season. SLL 


EFRIES and SONS’ SPECIAL DESIGNS in LAMPS’ 
WALL LIGHTS for India and the Colonies, 


[\ EFRIES and SONS promptly execute CLUB, Mess, and — 
General Furnishing Orders of China, Glass, &c. 


| 7\EFRIES & SONS supply MERCHANTS with Pattern 


Books and Specia) Designs. 
DEFRIES and SONS have just added FIVE NEW 
J » SHOW-LOOMS to their extensive Manufactory. They 
have on show the largest assortment in the world of the above 
goods of their own manufacture. : 
| MANUFACTORY and SHOW-ROOMS, 
147, HOUNDSDITCH. 
LAMPS, 
ETROLEUM, KEROSINE, & PARAFFIN, for every 
description of Mineral Oil. 


DEFBILES and SONS’ New Patterns for Petroleum, 
Kerosine, and Parattin Lamps, fitted with their NEW 
PATENT BURNER, are now on show for the Season, 

Works:—LONDON and BIRMINGHAM. 
Manufactory & City Show Rumus—147, HOUNDSDITCH. 


Loxdon: Printed and Published by Moss VALENTINE, for the Pro» 
ietor, at his office, 7, Bevis Marks, St. Mary Axe, E.C., in the 
Parish of Alihallows, in the City of London. Friday, Nov. 
25, ‘864, Rev. S M. Isaacs, 119, West Houston-street, New 
Yok,” Agent for the United States of America 
 Collector—Ma JacosB Roxas'y 
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